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WILLIAM E. BURTON, ESQ., COMEDIAN. ‘ 
The accompanying portrait of William E. Burton, -» the 
popular comedian and theatrical , was drawn by Homer, 


and engraved expressly for our Pictorial from a fine photograph 
recently taken by Silsbee, Case & Co. Mr. Burton’s late engage- 
ment at the Boston Theatre was one of the most brilliant and 
triumphant that we remember. He came to this city at a time 
when theatrical business was universally dull, and when managers 
despaired of producing anything that would “draw.” Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Burton made his appearance to a full 
house, and continued for a fortaight to play to overflowing and 
delighted audiences. Seats were secured with difficulty, and we 


Wit and Humor,” a work in two large 8vo. volumes, exhibiting 
great research and great taste. Mr. Burton’s success as a manager 
dates from his connection with the Chambers’ Street Theatre in 
New York, which he took when it was entirely run down, and 
completely resuscitated it. It soon became a favorite resort with 
the New Yorkers and with strangers in the city. Here, aided by 
a powerful corps, but himself the “star of the goodly company,” 
were produced, not only the best standard plays in the best style, 
but a lange number of original pieces, many of them written for 
the establishment by that indefatigable dramatist, John Brougham, 
long a prominent member of the company. Here he produced the 
“Serious Family,” and the “ Toodles,” and “ Dombey and Son,” 


venture to say that if the cnepgneent had been prolonged toa | his “ Aminadab Sleek, ‘‘ Toodles,” and “ Cap’n Ed’ard Cuttle,” 


month, the same results would have - 
been manifested. Mr. Burton was 
born in England, about the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
and at an early age entered a print- 
ing-office, where he learned the 
mystery of Faust. We know not 
what mysterious connection there 
is between the composing-room and 
the stage, but certain it is that 
many eminent actors have stepped 
from to latter. 
Among the distinguis' orna- 
ments of the stage, who in early 
life handled the composing-stick, 
was the celebrated George Fred- 
erick Cooke, the greatest actor of 
his time, and more lately Douglas 
Jerrold, actor, author and printer. 
Mr. Burton, when quite a young 
man, was fascinated by the stage, 
and resolved to devote his life to 
it. He accordingly enrolled him- 
self in a provincial company in 
England, and was for many 
subjected to the vicissitudes of a 
country actor’s career—trials which 
nothing but stern resolution or the 
happiest temperament can endure. 
us was his theatrical ap- 
renticeship. At length he ee 
be preciated at Norwich, which 
boasted one of the most respecta- 


ble provincial theatres in a. 
well managed, well supported, and 
possessing representative tal- 
ent. The subject of our sketch 
soon became a favorite with the 
Norwich audience, and whenever 
his benefit night came round, he 
was sure of a crowded house and 
smiling faces. In private life, his 
iality, humor, wit and informa- 
Sa rendered him equally popular. 
At length he determined to test the 
temper of a metropolitan audience, 
and accordingly secured an oppor- 
tunity for an appearance in Lon- 
don. He need have entertained no 
fears for the result of his appeal ; 
the verdict was emphatically in his 
favor; the press and the public 
unanimous. Mr. Burton came to 
in 1835, and has ever 
the latter 
actor or manager. atter 
ity he met with many vicissi- 
cohen, in the former he always car- 
ried his audience with him. No 
man, as & comedian, ever more 
earned the name of artist— 
for has made a life-long and 
conscientious study of his profes- 
sion. In the literature of the stage, 
he is versed ; with 
best living els he is well ac- 
quainted. He has collected the 
best dramatic library 
exist—a perfect treasury in 
t of neat We do 
not mean to infer that his library is 
solely dramatic, for Mr. Burton is 
a general reader and scholar. In 
abilities, we 
may refer to the “ Gentleman’s 
ne,” which he established 


and conducted with rare ability and 
tact, and to his Eacyclopetia of 
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being such a individualized and genial performances, that 
it seemed as if his patrons would never tire of seeing them. In- 
deed the Friday night bill at the Chambers’ Street Theatre for 
twe 


trary 
S ’s plays, with splendid scenery and costumes, in the 
style of perfection inaugurated by Charles Kean in 
Among successful revivals were “The Merry Wives of 


His “Sir Toby Belch,” in the “ Twelfth Night,” was another 
Shakspearean i 
t’s Dream,” taste and 
fidelity to the author, were noticea- 
ble in the manner in which “ Peck” 
was recy oo on the , hot as a 
af the Boston. Theatre, 
ap at the heatre, 
but the misshappen, tawny and 
mischievous imp the great English 
dramatist depicts. Those initiated 
into the mysteries of the ‘stage are 
aware how hard Mr. Burton must 
mass of 
the public can have but a faint con- 
ception of his task. He is a thor- 
business man, prompt and 


apon it, though companion- 

able with "The scene 
of his labors has Looe transferred 
from Chambers’ Street to Broad- 
way, Mr. Burton having become 
proprietor of the theatre first occu- 
i by Laura betore she 
too ion present es- 
tablish ment. Mr. Burton has prob- 
ably many years of usefulness be- 
him, as he is still a vigorous 
and healthy man. He hag wisely 
m a sion, 
a fine estate at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, in a salu- 
brious situation, and furnished with- 
all the of a country life. 
In this place, the scene of generous 
hospitality and good cheer, he prob- 
ably anticipates passing the decline 
of life, — the two-fold toil of 
manager and actor proves too 

a burthen. That Son be lo 
before this hour arrives, is the wish 


spare 80 finished an artist as 
William E. Barton. It is no won- 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLYS AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


~ 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER 


Half an hour afterwards, Johann Spurzheim slept. The King 
Charles suddenly sprang from beneath the coverlid. A noise was 
heard at the door. The dog growled fiercely. Johann heard, for 
his sleep was light ; but it was some minutes before he was fully 
awake. At last he succeeded in rousing himself, and turned on 
his side so that he could see the door. This opened. Terror 
froze the blood in Spurzheim's body. The little. dog growled and 
sprang from the bed. There was the sound of a struggle ; then 
silence. Two or three minutes of terrible agony followed. Jo- 
hann recovered his self-possession. All was quiet in his chamber. 
He turned the s¢rew of the lamp; the chamber was filled with 
light. The door was open in reality, and the body of Barbara 
Spurzheim his wife lay on the threshold beside the strangled dog. 
Johann trembled in every limb; he raised himself as best he could 
and crawled to the spot. The left hand of Barbara tightly grasped 
the throat of the beautiful King Charles, which she had strangled, 
and so fiercely that blood streamed from its mouth. With this 
blood, with her right hand, she had traced some words on the 
wall. Johann read : 

“In seven days, at this hour, I expect you in the infernal re- 
gions, assassin !” 

Johann looked at the clock ; it was just half past twelve. 

“She knows the future!” murmured the director, raising him- 
self and crawling back to his bed. ‘“ Poor Barbara! She wished 
to revenge herself—it frightens me. I shall live ahundred years ! 
it is written !” 

The carriage in which we left Athol, or Beldomonio, was borne 
at a gallop through the streets, then entered a magnificent palacé 
court, situated near the centre of the Strada di Capodimonte. 
Beldomonio leaped quickly from the carriage. Lights flashed 
through the house. Atthe hour when Barbara and the King 
Charles spaniel, all that Johann Spurzheim loved in the world, 
died, lights appeared on the steps of the palace. The Chevalier 
Athol, in rich court dress, wearing the order of the Annunciade 
and cross of Isabella the Catholic, appeared, leading by the hand 
a veiled lady. Both entered a splendid carriage, and the Chevalier 
Athol said to Ruggieri, who sprang upon the box, dressed in gor- 
geous livery: “To the Doria palace!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ZINGARA GIRL. 


Ir was winter; but the winter of Naples is like our balmy 
spring. A young girl and man stood talking together in the con- 
servatory. The lady was dressed in a single robe of white muslin, 
trimmed with delicate wreaths of flowers. She wore neither 
domino nor mask, and her lovely, expressive features were perfectly 
visible by the soft light from the colored lamps hanging in the con- 
servatory. The hand of the young girl rested gently upon the 
arm of her companion—a handsome man. 

“ Angelia,” said the young man, “I am your brother and pro- 
tector. Iam head of the family of Doria-Doria. Allow me to 
speak to you like our father, whom God has called to himself.” 

*Loredan, my dear brother, you may speak.” 

“ Sister, you are young, rich and very beautiful, and the highest 
noble in the court next to the Bourbon. I have long sought for your 
equal as a husband, but I have failed. There is a menace suspend- 
ed over this house of Doria. My heart tells me to watch—” 

Voices were heard in the garden. 

“ Tier royal highness wishes for the Countess Doria.” 

Angelia rose as if to obey this call. Her brother gently detained 
her. 

“Do you love this prince to whom you are affianced ?” 

“I love him 2s much as Iam capable of loving; if you have 
anything to say against him, my brother, I shall refuse to listen to 
you 

“Is it you who speak so, sister ?” stammered Doria. 

“Tt is J, brother; it is the Princess Coriolani !” 

“You are not yet Princess Coriolani!” said Loredan, in a low 
voice. 

“There is nothing to prevent me from becoming so now, and 
whoever strives to do it, will become my mortal enemy! Brother, 
you are good, you are noble, you love me; I cannot understand 
your meaning, and I do not wish to—” 

Near the two young people a dry laugh was heard. Opposite to 
them was a rich sort of hedge of camelias, seen through the wide 
open door. A domino, whose slow, heavy steps announced great 
age, p#sed among the trees at the foot of a statue of Venus di 
Medicis. He p la t. Angelia and Loredan saw him 


write a few words on his tablets hastily. He clapped his hands 
three times ; a masked man appearcd from an adjoining path and 
received the paper. 

The old man is Massimo Dolci, the court banker; but the 
other I do not know,”’ murmured Loredan Doria. 

The old man said to his masked companion, “ It is nocessary tha 
they know that—and immediately. Go, I will wait for them here.” 


A few minutes after, Massimo Dolci was surrounded by three 
men—Colonel San Severo, Andrea Visconti Armellino and Er- 
cole Pisani. Massimo Dolci and his three companions conversed 
together in a low voice. Conspicuous above all was the grand old 
head of the banker. 

Afier a few minutes’ conversation the men separated, each going 
in a different direction. Loredan Doria watched them with a bit- 
ter smile on his handsome lips. 

“ The prince royal and king himself must be bewitched,” mur- 
mured he, “since three or four adventurers are now among the 
first nobles of the kingdom !” 

“I do not know them, and consequently do not defend them,” 
replied Angelia ; “I know Fulvio and I defend him.” 

“You know him !” repeated Loredan ; but he did not utter the 
scornful words on his lips. He paused, then said in gentle, sad 
tones: “Poor cherished child! you are our joy and pride. I have 
nothing against you, darling sister. That man rules you as he 
docs everybody else. And I, I was once his friend—” 

“ Why are you so no longer ?” 

** Because you love him, sister,” answered the young man, un- 
hesitatingly. Then he wenton. “Sister, we are alone in this 
world ; we are rich, we are powerful, but God never gives all to- 
gether, and we have no parents. You do not know how many 
times that I, a young man, have sat beside your cradle, sad and 
despairing. Ihave looked at you smiling calmly in your sleep 
with tears in my eyes. Angelia, I love you better than anything 
else in this world; better than the young girl to whom I am 
betrothed.” 

Tears sparkled in Angelia’s eyes. She kissed her brother’s hand. 

“Tt is not jealousy that makes me speak to you, dear sister; 
though I love you enough to be jealous ; but it is not that, I swear 
it, and you know I never lie! Only I have had the foresight for 
you which I wanted for myself. I have looked that man to whom 
I gave my friendship in the face. I have seen, I know not, what 
shadow on his brow; I trembled ; I inquired into his past life ; 
could learn nothing of him.” 

“] will answer for his past, brother,” quietly answered Angelia. 

“You are a woman—women easily believe those they love. 
You are young—youth is easily deceived.” 

* «The king is an old man, brather ; the prince royal isaman! I 
can only say that they love him. I too love him.” 

“Is this love very strong and deep, my darling sister ?” 

Angelia did not answer, for she was a prey to some violent emo- 
tion. Her lips grew pale, and tears filled her eyes. She said : 

“I suffer and wish to die! I wish to die,” repeated she, “ for 
his love alone can save me.” 

Loredan drew her affectionately towards him and kissed her. 

“ Save you from what, Angelia?” 

Angelia hesitated. Two or three times her beautiful lips parted, 
as if she was about to speak ; but suddenly she raised her head 
and asked with a provoking air, “‘ My brother, what were you do- 
ing last night at the corner of Rue Mantou and the Grand Piaz- 
zetta, opposite the house they call the Hotel Folquieri ?” 

Loredan trembled violently, and remained motionless. Angelia 
raised herself. He did not try to detain her this time. 

“ There is an enigma in me,” said she, smiling, “ which you can 
never guess. I lose time. I suffer, but do not fear for the honor 
of our name; I will look to that.” 

She disappeare:l, light as a sylphide. A low laugh was heard 
among the trees. Loredan bounded to his feet. 

“Tt is that demon Nina!” murmured he. 

“ Count,” said a voicenear him, “I am glad to find you alone.” 

The new-comer was one of ten dominoes who had been holding 
counsel together in a far corner of the elegant garden. It was the 
same whom Angelia had heard say, “If it cost me my life and 
my honor, I will dishonor or kill that man.” 

Angelia knew not who was to be insulted or killed, but she re- 
cognized the speaker. It was her cousin, the Marquis Malatesta. 

Loredan turned towards him. 

“ What do you want of me, Cousin Malatesta?” 

“I wish to ask you two things, Cousin Doria. First, have you 
pleaded my cause with Angelia ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And the result ?” 

“ Angelia will never be your wife.” 

Malatesta smiled a proud yet bitter smile. 

“I will pass to the second question, Cousin Doria,” said he. 
“The king is master everywhere ; but you are master in yourown 
house. Willit displease you if an arrest is made in the name of 
the king, this night, in + palace ?” 

“If it is for the true Bervice of the king,” said Loredan, “I 
consent, conditionally. If it is a ministerial affair, I refuse.” 

“Tt is for the king. Your condition ?” 

“ That the person menaced be not my friend nor—” 

“He is your enemy !” 

“TI was going to add, Cousin Malatesta, nor my enemy.” 

“When you know his name—” 

“T guess it. You shall not have my sister, Marquis Malatesta. 
We are Dorias, and do not love those who fight in that manner.” 

“T have fought Fulvio Coriolani with the sword.” 

“Very well; you were vanquished. Perhaps my fate will be 
the same, Cousin Malatesta; but if Fulvio Coriolani is attacked 
in my house, I will defend him with the sword !” 


Underneath a wide-spreading tree sat two young girls; both 
beautiful, though the style was very different. One was tall, fair 
and blue-eyed, with the air and manner of a queen, and the smile 
of an angel. The other was small, dark-haired and dark-eyed ; 
black arching eyebrows, retroussie nose and sparkling complexion, 
gave her the air and manner of a mischievous fairy. Her figure 


was very small, but exquisitely proportioned-and gravéfil. The 
tall, elegant girl was Angelia Doria, whom we have: seeit before. 
The other was that Nina whom Loredan called ad@e@mom An- 
gelia and Nina were seated at the foot of # beautiful statue. Nina 
was the niece of old Massimo Dolci, couf-bankket, Ste was first 
lady of honor to her royal highness the princess of Salerna, wife 
of King Ferdinand’s second son. 

“T have just finished reading a fine book ; it is the romance of 
Amadis of Gaul. Iwill tell you of it. It will serve to amuse 
you. The beautiful Orianna must have looked like you; Lisvard 
was king of Great Britain, magnanimous and faultless, like your 
brother Loredan.”’ 

“ Are you making fun of my brother, Nina?” 

“ God forbid, highness. This Lisvard had a daughter, who was 
the eighth wonder of the world, the divine Orianna, whom you re- 
semble. This Lisvard did not wish Orianna to marry the terrible 
Amadis, of whom our beautiful Fulvio is the living portrait; but 
the Princess Mabille, whom I resemble a little—” 

For gracious sake, Nina, speak seriously !” 

“ Do you love me only half as‘much as I love you, proud girl?” 

Angelia looked at her in astonishment, and answered : 

“You know well, Nina, that I love you very dearly.” 

“ That is not enough,” exclaimed the petulant girl. 

“I can say no more, Nina, but I will prove it. I have a secret 
to confide to you.” 

The beautiful Zingara girl sprang to her feet ; then knelt before 
the young countess, laying her head on her knees. 


“ Secrets !” said she ; “ah, I know many secrets. But before 
you go on, countess, tell me what said: King Lisvard when you 
spoke to him of the Rue Mantou and the Hotel Folquieri ?” 

“ He turned pale.” 

“ Poor King Lisvard! if he was only as prudent as he is hand- 
some and brave! Handsome, brave and generous! But the hori- 
zon darkens around us, Angelia, darling ; and if the wise fuiry 
Urganda is to protect us, she must hasten.” 

“When will you speak intelligibly?” murmured the young 
countess, impatiently. 

“ Beautiful Orianna,” replied the Zingara, “why have you 
scorned to hear my story? There was, besides those people I have 
mentioned, a wicked monster, who was called Endriaqua, and who 
made me think of our venerable Johann Spurzheim. Amadis 
strangled Endriaqua, but that was right.” 

“In the name of heaven, Nina!” began Angelia. 

The Zingara raised herself suddenly, and threw her arms round 
the white neck of the young countess, while she sang a pretty lit- 
tle Calabrian song. Her voice faded away, and rousing herself, 
she took her former place beside the Countess Doria. Her face 
became serious. 

“Tam his sister,” said she; “ he is part of myself. When we 
were small; he struggled one day to free me from the attacks of a 
savage Appenine dog. He struggled bravely, and succeeded in 
killing the fierce brute. Our hearts were roused. Countess, you 
are more beautiful than I, but your love is not so deep. He does 
not need me in order to be happy; may he be happy without me! 
When the day of suffering and death comes, I shall be there to 
suffer and die with him.” 

“ What do you mean, Nina ?” said Angelia, lowering her eyes. 

Nina laughed. 

“Tam proud,” said she, gaily ; “ but beautiful Orianna, there 
is nothing new under the sun! I am as old as the world. My 
portrait is in a tinder-box. Don Quixote, the cure, his governor 
knew me three hundred years ago.” 

She interrupted herself to take the attitude of a story-teller. 

“ Amadis, son of Perion, king of the Gauls, and Orianna, 
daughter of Lisvard, that Urganda, the sage, named Esplandian, 
because he was as beautiful as the sun. There was a beautiful girl 
called Carmella; see my portrait, Angelia; she was as beautiful 
as the young tiger of the Indies, graceful and wild. She was like 
the Australian serpent, which fascinates troops of birds. Esplan- 
dian fell asleep under the trees; Carmella found him there. In 
his sleep he murmured a name, and the beautiful Carmella wept, 
for it was not her name. Carmella followed Esplandian ; Car- 
mella loved him, and asked only to be with him when he died.” 

“ You are unhappy, dear Nina,” said Angelia, caressingly. 

“No,” answered the Zingara, brushing the tears from her bright 
eyes ; “no, for I see him every day. It is enough—I can wait my 
time.” 

A long silence followed these words. Suddenly Nina raised 
her head and said, “I know what you are thinking of, Angelia.” 

“ Really ?” asked Angelia, and she trembled. 

“ You were thinking of the garden of the Pamfili palace, at Pa- 
lermo, and what he said to you in the waltz.” 

The young girl lowered her eyes. Nina thought she was 
weeping. 

“O, you love him! you love him!” said Nina, passionately. 
“Tt seems sometimes as if I would give every drop of my blood 
to be you!” 

Anzelia’s face grew very sad. 

“ There are times,” murmured she, “ when I would give all I 
possess if he loved you.” Then she added abruptly, “ Answer 
me, Nina, how long have you treated me like a child? Why did 
my brother tremble when I spoke to him of the Ruc Mantou and 
Hotel Folquieri ?” 

“Curious!” murmured the Zingara; “it was not Fulvio of 
whom you were thinking ?” 

“ Answer my question !” 

“The Count Loredan Doria trembled when you spoke to him of 
Rue Mantou and Hotel Folquieri, because true love, deep fervent 
love, love such as he has never felt before, has found a hole in his 
cuiraiss—” 
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“What is it?” asked Angelia, smiling. 

“Tt is destiny !” pronounced, very slowly, the Zingara. 

“ Do [ know the person ?” 

“Perhaps yes, perhaps no. You have seen her. You have 
perhaps forgotten her.” 

“ Her name ?” 

“ She has no name to-day ; but to-morrow she may have one as 
proud as your own.” 

“How long is it since you became a fortune-teller, Nina?” 
asked Angelia, looking at the serious face of her companion and 
laughing heartily. 

“Longer than you think, countess. It is enough for you to 
know that the august Loredan, your brother, the man who thinks 
that the marriage of his sister with Fulvio Coriolani would be a 
mesalliance, has fallen in love with a poor young girl, who, with 
her brother, live in an attic room of the Hotel Folquieri. I al- 
ways have said lovers were fvols.” 

“Ts she beautiful?” asked Angelia. 

The eyes of Nina scanned the face of her companion. 

“ There is no one as beautiful as you, countess,” said she; “ but 
this young girl is exquisitely lovely. If I loved, I should be afraid 
of her.” 

“‘ And have you no fear of me?” said Angelia, smilingly. 

Nina was grave. 

“Listen,” said she, lowering her voice to a whisper, “ what 
Fulvio does not know himself, I know. I can look into his heart 
better than he. For a long time [ was but a reflection of his life. 
I do not feel afraid of that, young girl, fur myself; I fear for you.” 

Angelia looked at her friend silently, then repeated the same 
words she had said to her brother: ‘‘ Then I shall dic, for his love 
alone can save me!” 

The astonishment of the Zingara was cqual to that of Loredan. 
Like him she demanded, “ Save you from what ¢” 

Before the countess could answer, a shade fell on the pedestal of 
the statue. Then a man clothed in black, and masked, appeared ; 
he walked slowly and cautiously. The Zingara placed her hand 
over her companion’s lips. The new comer tried to sec if there 
was any one in the grotto; the shade deceived him—he did not 
see the two young girls. He stopped twenty paces from them, a 
little to the right. He then drew off his mask to cool his face, and 
a stifled cry rose to the lips of the Zingara. . 


s 
CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CONFESSION. 


From their seat the two young girls could plainly see the face of 
the domino; he was a young man, but pale as marble. His atti- 
tude clearly showed that he thought himself unobserved. 

“Do you know that man ?” asked Angelia. 

Nina placed her finger on her lips, but nodded in the affirmative. 

Just then a noise was heard. The man replaced his mask hur- 
riedly, and at that moment a hand was laid on his shoulder from 
behind. Angelia distinctly heard these words: “Iron is strong 
and charcoal is black—” 

The other answered in a low voice, and they both left hurriedly. 
As they passed, the light beside the statue fell full upon the tace 
of the second man, and Angelia recognized him as the intendant 
of the royal police, Andrea Visconti Armellino. 

“ What do you say to that ?” asked she. 

“ You will see this night, countess,” replied Nina, “many inex- 
plicable things.” 

“ Was I deceived ? Was it not the Signor Armellino ?” 

“It was he.” 

And the other ?”’ 

“ The other is a man who revenges himself.” 

“On whom 

“On you, on me, on all who love Prince Fulvio Coriolani.” 

“Explain yourself, Nina.” 

“ Have you hidden nothing, ungrateful girl! I ought to hate 
you; but I do not, I love you dearly. You are a prisoner and a 
slave in this, your proud palace. Your destiny, as well as that of 
others, will be decided this night. You can know nothing, neither 
attack nor defend yourself. In this strange tragedy, the prologue 
of which is played far from here, and the last scenes of which will 
fall upon our eyes like a flash of lightning, you have no part. You 
are like those princesses in fairy tales, always exposed, but always 
protected by the good geniuses who watch them.” 

Listen ! listen!’ cried Angelia. 

A dull noise was heard outside. Nina listened as eagerly. 

“It is not the prince yet,” said Nina; “ some news from Castel 
Vecchio.” 

“ What news? do you know?” 

“The noble crowd which fill your saloons and gardens,” said 
Nina, carelessly, ‘resemble more than you think the poor, ragged 
crowd through which I passed to-night. I took a ride after sup- 
per upon the Piazza Marinella. There was a great tumult round 
the Madelini bridge, where a corpse had been found. They said 
that the dead man was Prince Fulvio. I opened the window of 
my carriage, and throwing my purse among the crowd, said: 
See what Prince Fulvio Coriolani gives his faithful people to prove 
that he is not dead! The joyful cry of those poor men ascended 
to heaven, and my carriage was surrounded. A hundred voices 
demanded where he was; at the Doria palace, where he attends 
his betrothal to the lovely Countess Angelia, I answered.” 

The young countess grasped her arm. 

“ Did you say that?” 

“ Of course,” answered Nina, quietly; “and now all Naples 
believes that the betrothal is going on under the auspices of the 
king and court. Your haughty brother will have to give in to us! 
The people are for us, the court is for us; I know not what 


jealousy urges him to the struggle. Listen still longer tome. A 
little farther from the Madelini bridge another crowd was gathered. 
Two names were in everybody’s mouth, Coriolaniand Altamonte.” 

Even as she spoke, in the far distance there was a cry of “ Al- 
tamonte! Altamonte !” 

“T begin to think that Fulvio makes it late,”” murmured she. 

Angelia turned slightly pale, but her voice was steady as she 
answered : “‘ Leaving me, the prince told me that to morrow I 
should know all, and bade me not be uneasy; but if you are 
afraid—” 

“No no,” said Nina, “ Ihave no fear! all will be done well. If 
there is a battle, so much the better; he will conquer. Why did 
you say just now, Angelia,” abruptly asked Nina, “ that he alone 
could save you ?” 

“Did I say that?” 

“Yes, and I ask why, when the doctor is near at hand ?” 

“ What doctor?” 

“Doctor Pierre Falcone, who has sworn to kill Fulvio.” 

“And you speak calmly of such a thing!” exclaimed Angelia, 
shuddering. 

“ There are twenty who have sworn the same oath,” replied the 
Zingara, in a disdainful tone ; “ twenty who will die. But answer 
my question, quick !” 


Angelia looked embarrassed ; she wished to speak, but dared 
not. Finally she sobbed out: “ Ah, Nina, if you know; yet I 
cannot, dare not tell you! I have done nothing; I ama fool! 
She has a brother—” 

“ Who has a brother ?”’ asked Nina, smiling. 

“The young girl—the young girl who lives in the Hotel Fol- 
quieri. O, Nina, I do not love him! no, I am ready to swear it! 
How can I love him since he belongs to God? I do not love him 
—but Iam miserable! Ido not love him. Fulvio! Fulvio! I 
love, I know Ilove him. How can I love the young saint? 
The waltz you spoke of. Ah, Nina, I heard no words; I saw 
only a pale, handsome face; a grave, quiet figure. The words 
that my partner spoke I put into those pale lips. When the waltz 
was ended, my wicked dream was ended. I awoke; I heard his 
kind words, and I know I love him.” 

“Then if you love him, why do you think and speak of the 
brother of this young girl ?” asked Nina. 

“ Because I suffer, Nina—because the absence of Fulvio leaves 
me defenceless—when he is not by me I begin to doubt myself. 
How can I explain myself? Have pity on me, Nina, for I suffer. 
Listen, I will tell you all; “Ihave seen this young girl—in my 
opinion she is far more beautiful than I, because there is such an 
innocent, confiding expression in her face. I saw her at the hos- 
pital for the poor ; I asked who she was. They told me she was 
the young saint’s sister.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Zingara. 

“Do ‘not laugh!” commanded Angelia; “I will suffer no 
mockery when he is concerned. When I heard that answer, I 
wished to see this young saint; he was pointed out, kneeling be- 
fore the altar. His long wavy brown hair fell over his shoulders, 
over the threadbare cloak. I could not help comparing him to the 
brilliant prince, my future husband. They call him the young 
saint, because early and late he is at his prayers, and nearly every 
night watches beside the bed of some poorsufferer. I said he was 
kneeling—his back was turned towards me. I envied him his 
faith, his sincere devotion. Suddenly the clock struck the hour; 
he rose and came towards me.” 

“‘ He is handsome ?” asked Nina. 

Angelia was very pale, and her voice trembled. 

“Seems to me I dream. You ask if he is handsome. I sawa 
man, younger than Fulvio, and—and more beautiful; Fulvio pure 
and timid. Listen! my heart beats as I never felt it before. I 
do not love him, no, Nina, no; it was because he looked like 
Fulvio, was it not ¢ Julian saw me, forI stood just under the lamp. 
When our eyes met, he staggered, as if struck by a blow—he 
stopped—he turned pale ; then lowering his eyes, as if fearing to 
look at me, like a shadow he fled.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No. A remembrance was awakened in me. It was not the 
first time I had seen that glorious face. Last year, in our journey 
through Calabria, Loredan and I stopped at the inn of Corpo 
Santo.” 

“ Was it he who fired upon the assassins ?” asked Nina, quietly. 

Angelia opencd her eyes wide with astonishment, but she an- 
swered, “ No, it was his lovely sister. O, Nina, Nina, I must not 
love him, for he is vowed to God! I am sare I do not love him. 
I love him—no, I love Fulvio.” 

Just then the grotto was filled with a sudden tumult. A hun- 
dred detonations were heard at once. 

“ The fireworks!” cried Nina ; “they were not to go off till the 
arrival of his majesty ; the king is there.” 

“ And Fulvio?” 

“ Fulvio is probably searching for you. Come, let us hasten!” 

They took hold of hands like two school-girls, and left the 
grotto. Near the entrance was aman. Angelia recognized him 
as the masked man who had been joined by Visconti Armel- 
lino. In passing near him, the Zingara said in a light, sarcastic 
tone: “ Good evening, most learned doctor, Pierre Falcone ig 

The two girls had replaced their masks upon leaving the grotto. 
The man whom the Zingarasaluted as Pierre Falcone remained 
immovable. 

“ He has not moved, Nina; you were mistaken in the person,” 
said Angelia. 

“ will soon make sore,” said Nina ; and she stepped up to the 
domino, and taking his hand, according to the rite described by 
us several times, she said in a whisper: “Iron is stgong and char- 
coal is black 


She received no answer; only the masked man showed her his 
hand, on which was an iron ring. Nina recoiled. She walked 
slowly towards Angelia and said, ‘“‘ You were right; I was 
mistaken.” But she added to herself, “It is he. What has hap- 
pened? He is the physician of Barbara Spurzheim—Johann must 
be dead! He has stolen his ring of Silence!” 

She turned again to look at the masked man, but he had disap- 
peared. The aspect of the garden had changed very much—it 
was now brilliantly lighted by the splendid fireworks. Angelia 
trembled, for she noticed the crowd were not much occupied with 
the brilliant spectacle, but seemed agitated, uneasy ; they spoke 
low. As the two girls passed through the crowd, they heard such 
remarks as these : 

“Count Doria is sad. The king has not come unless he is in- 
cognito. The prince royal has not been szen, Coriolani has not 
reappeared. The friends of Malatesta are waiting for him. What 
is going to happen to-night ?” 

Suddenly a general rumor circulated through the crowd. At 
the current name, Nina, the brave, careless Nina, trembled, but 
only fora moment. This name was Porporato. 

“‘Porporato has been assassinated,” said some one, “ yesterday 
evening. In his prison? In the street? They drew him from 
his dungeon then? He escaped. Has his corpse been found ? 
Was the Baron Altamonte really Porporato? Who dealt tho 
blow ? the police ¢ the Companions of Silence ?” 

All these remarks and unanswered questions, Angelia Doria 
and Nina heard as they sought the ball room. 

The palace was a magnificent building. The exterior was orna- 
mented with richly carved white marble pillars and balustrades. 
The interior was equally elegant, white marble pillars, frescoed 
walls richly gilt, rich paintings and exquisite statuary. 

Every one knew that the king of Naples was to be present in 
disguise ; noone had seen him, but he was come, it was sure, as 
his arrival was to be the signal for the discharge of fireworks. 
The rooms were crowded. Before the coming of the splendid 
Prince Fulvio Coriolani, such men as Malatesta, Sampieri, Meres- 
chachi, Vespuccio Pitti, Colonna, Ziani and others had shone, but 
the prince came, and their light was but secondary. They hated 
the young prince for that. It was evident that Malatesta was the 
principal actor in the scene to be played; his companions sur- 
rounded. and encouraged him. It appeared that the part to be 
played was difficult, for he said, “I would rather have him here, 
face to face. I do not like attacking men from behind, Sampieri.” 

“You were not fortunate when you attacked him face to face, 
signor,” said young Colonna. 

“Peace, Colonna,” said Sampieri; “and you, Malatesta, listen 
to me; the lot falls to you, and you must give the final stroke. If 
your heart fails you, say so, and we will place our names in the 
urn and draw again.” 

Malatesta answered, “ He among you who deems himself braver 
than I, has only to come to the little gate, the right of the Capua 
gate. If he roturns from it, he can give you the last news con- 
cerning me !” 

“Take care, marquis!” said Gravina and Ziana at once. 
“ Those who boast are often afraid.” 

Sampieri interposed again. 

“ Ho means not to boast ; all the world can testify to his bravery. 
All we need is firmness, sang-froid, presence of mind and a light 
heart. Marquis, have you all that at this present moment ?” 

“T have all that,” replied Malatesta. 

“Show us your face,” said Vespuccio Pitti, of Florence, “ for 
your voice trembles, and you do not stand pertectly steady on 
your legs.” 

Malatesta stepped back and raised his head. Sampieri again 
stopped him. It was easy to see that these young fools were ex- 
citing Malatesta, as the torridors do the bulls in the ring. He tore 
off his mask by a convulsive movement ; his face was livid, but 
his eyes flashed. He was a handsome young man, of twenty-four 
or five years ; but for the lines engraven in his face by dissipation 
and bad passions, his likeness to his cousin Loredan Doria would 
have been striking. The goad was no longer necessary, each saw 
that well; the bull was sufficiently excited. Sampieri smiled 
under his mask, seeing the foam that rested on the livid lips of 
his companion, and the dark circles which surrounded his eyes. 

“ Weil, marquis, well,” said he, extending his hand to him, “I 
know, if the rest don’t, that the son of your father cannot tremble.” 

“I forbid you to speak of my father here!” murmured Mala- 
testa ; and he lowered his eyes, for he thought of his noble, hon- 
orable father, whose name he this night would dishonor. 

“Bat,” added he, “if my father had had this man to deal with, 
he would perhaps have acted like me !” 

“ Certainly! certainly !”’ cried all; “ our cause is good, marquis, 
have no scruples !’” 

One o’clock sounded from the tower of the palace. 

“It is time,” said Sampieri; “ the king may retire.” 

' Two or three voices demanded, “ Marquis, are you ready ?” 

“Tam ready,” replied Malatesta. 

“ Have you your lesson perfect ¢” 

“If my memory does not fail me,” said Malatesta, with a hitter 
smile, “ will you not be there to prompt me, my good brothers?” 

There was a slight hesitation in the group. The marquis passed 
his hand across his face, which was bathed with perspiration. 

“You tremble violently, Malatesta,” murmured the Pitti. And 
another said, “ Malatesta, you dare not!” 

He raised himself to his full, proud height. 

“ Signors,” said he, proudly, and with a certain accent of noble- 
ness in his voice, “ you have detested this man longer than I. If 
he had not robbed me of the love I prize, I know I should have 
been his friend. It is not only that my blood has reddened the 
blade of his sword—he has robbed me of my happiness. Let me 
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if Iam ashamed—let me tremble if I am afraid. One can 
strike while trembling ; I swear that I will strike!” 

All the hands sought his own, and they cried, “ Bravo, 
Malatesta !” 

This was the signal for the long battle. A movement 
was made among the crowd, and the young men » going 
to different parts of the building. In the farthest salon was the 

crowd ; in the next was the court. The wide doors were 

ung open, 80 it seemed like one room. Sampieri, who was to 

reply to Malatesta when he made his accusation, kept by him and 
entered the last room. 


CHAPTER 
THE STARTLING ACCUSATION. 


Aut the people were speaking of Prince Fulvio Coriolani. Im- 
mediately, when Malatesta and his friend entered the salon, he be- 
gan to speak in « loud tone, as if in the midst of a discussion. 

“If you do not believe me,” said he, “I will prove it!” 


“How can you prove it, marquis?” asked Sampieri, in an 
equally loud tone. 

Some indifferent people turned 
their heads, but said nothing, be- 


cause they saw it was two half- 
dranken young men. The rest of 
the company went on, regardless 
of the little quarrel. The curious 
listened. uddenly Malatesta 
cried: “A thousand ounces of 
gold if you wish !” 

more !” i jeri. 

What is it? & it?’ 
asked several. 


“Sampieri maintains that he 
has a right to call himself so,” 
said Colonna, coming to the res- 
cue in his turn; “‘ Malatesta pre- 
tends to the contrary.” 

The attention was at last raised, 
and some one asked, “Of whom 
do they 

“Eh!” said Andrea Colonna, 
“do not know ?” 

“They speak,” said Vespuccio 
Pitti, ing his shoulders, 
“of Prince Fulvio Coriolani.” 

“Tt is absurd!” said Ziani, 
contemptuously. And Gravina 
added sententiously: ‘“ Marquis 
Malatesta will never correct that!” 

“Ah, indeed!” cried Mal- 
atesta, “is he not here? If he 


“Do not insult the absent,” 
said Count Balbi. 

“If Signor Balbi wishes to be- 
‘come the defendant of a miser- 
able wretch and a bandit,” cried 
Malatesta, in a loud voice, “he 
is free to do so; I sustain my 
remarks.” 

The attention of the court was 
awakened ; hundreds drew near 
to listen. The princess of Saler- 
na, like others, demanded the 
cause of the disturbance. 

“If it please your highness,” 
replied bow- 

res: they accuse the 
Coriolani with 
having stolen his name.” 

“ And who dares advance such 
a startling accusation?” asked 
Maria Clemantine of Austria, 
princess of Salerna. 

“It is the cousin of Loredan ; 
it is Giulio Doria D’Angri, Mar- 
quis Malatesta.” 

“ Does he say that seriously ?” 
asked Baron Castro Giovanni. 

“ Very seriously, highness ; he 
says other things graver still.’’ 

All the faces of the court 
ladies flashed with indignation. 

ia Doria turned very pate. 
As to oe Nina Dolci, whom 
cee would think would be as in- 
ignant as any, she appeared per- 
fectly calm. She 
on the arm of the couch on whi 
her friend sat, and maintained a 
smiling, radiant, unconcerned 
face. Few knew her thoroughly. 
Under that calm, smiling manner 
her heart was like a volcano. The 
fan she held in one hand was in 
jeces; those delicate jewelled 
ngers had crushed the wood. 
Her An J were bright and smiling, but the color in each cheek 
glowed like a spot of fire. In appearance only was she indiffer- 
ent. There were three others equally calm, outwardly, if not in- 
wardly. These were Andrea Visconti Armellino, superior inten- 
dant of the royal police, the court banker Massimo Dolci, Nina's 
uncle, and the evalier Ercole Pisani. Behind them stood 
Colonel San Severo, who, on the contrary, seemed a prey to some 


violent emoticn. 

“ Where is this brave uis ?” said the princess of Salerna ; 
“this scandal must be stopped.” 

“If your nen highness desires,” Castro Giovanni, but 
he did not finish. A hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, and a 
voice murmured in his ear, “I am here, signor, and I listen !” 

He Loredan Doria, masked and mi in the court 
ranks. 


| conversation had di , and silence 
reigned so that two principal speakers could be heard. The 
court itself, in spite of its predilection for the handsome Fulvio, 

listened attentively. 
“T am sorry,” said sarcastically, “that the thing has 
gone so far. My intention was not to bring a public accusation—” 
“ Yon will not bring it far,” said San Severo, between his teeth. 


Armellino made him a sign to be silent. 
“You have said too much, marquis,” said the Venetian Ziana, 
“ not to either retract or give us proofs.” 


“Yous haughtily, Signor Ziana,’ said Malatesta. 
“Te as I ought” = 
“ Reflect.” 


“TI reflect upon the place Iam in. Each one in this has 
united more than once the name of the person you insult, with the 
cherished name of the Countess Angelia Doria.” . 

“That is trae! that is true!” exclaimed several; “ Ziana is 

t ied 

“ Ziana is wrong!” said others; “why bring the name of the 
Countess Doria into this rattle-brained quarrel ?”’ 

Sampieri said, in an under tone, “Courage, marquis, the prin- 
cesses listen!”” Then he added aloud, “‘ You have talked a good 
deal, Malatesta, yet you have said nothing!” 

“T have accused,” replied Malatesta, “the pretended Prince 
Fulvio Coriolani with having led the same life as the rascal who is 
to be executed to-morrow.” 

“O, O,” exclaimed many voices, “for shame! Compare Ful- 
vio to the false Baron Altamonte !”” 

“ Were they not friends ?”’ cried Malatesta. 


“try 


THE CAREER OF INDUSTRY. 


“ What of that?” exclaimed Sampieri ; ‘who among us has | 


not shaken hands with him ?” 
“There is just as much difference between Coriolani and Alta- 
monte, as there is between a white bonnet and a bonnet white.” 
Just then two persons gained the first rank of listeners. Both 
were dressed in dominoes and were masked ; one was bent with 
age, the other was erect and tall. A third placed himself near 
Colonel San Severo. Signora Nina Dolci h 


no difficulty in re- | 


nizing the third person as the one she had accosted as Pierre | 
_ heim—he watched. Malatesta looked proudly round the assembly, 
Malatesta, speaking so as to be heard above the confusion caused — 


Falcone. 


by these new arrivals, said, “Iam wrong; it is not the same 
thing. Altamonte is worth more than Coriolani, for Altamonte 
had a name—the name of a bandit. He called himself Felice 
Tavola. While Coriolani has no name—not even that of a 
rascal 

This new outrage found no echo. Malatesta wiped his face ; 

“ Cou !” said Sampieri, “ you soon have finished ; 
hears you.” 

Malatesta was facing so that he had not seen the new-comers. 
When Sampieri told him the king listened, he trembled violently. 


“Corpo di Baccho !” San Severo, behind his three 
colleagues, “I shall die of rage if you do not let me strangle 
him!’ : 

“It is the order of the master,” said Massimo Dolci, half turn- 
ing towards him. 


The princess of Salerna trembled with That scene, in 
presence of so many assembled princesses nobles, was inex- 
plicable. It was not chance. Angelia was very pale, and she 


whispered hurriedly in the ear of the a - me, ™m 
brother Loredan Doria is the enemy of Prince Fulvio Coriolani is 

The princess understood her, and looked round to find some 
high dignitary, who could execute her orders. Nina, her favorite 
lady ot honor, who still leaned gracefully upon the arm of the 
chair, said, “ Highness, if you will permit me to advise you, I 
would tell you to keep silence.” 

“Can I suffer it in my presence ?” began the proud Austrian. 

“Highness,” interrupted the Zingara, “the prince, your hus- 
band, is there; I saw him.” 

“ If the prince of Salerna deems it Proper to be silent, the—” 

~ _— — royal is present also,” interrupted Nina. 

“ in 

« Highness, look well; the king stands behind the Marquis 

Malatesta.” 


The princess fell back in her 


longer mingled with J 

ade absent pom 
said Andrea Colonna, “ vague al- 
legations are not sufficient.” 


“ Are the defender of Co- 
riolani, drea Colonna?” said 
Malatesta. “I will answer you. 


All the world knew the king 
was present, but etiquette com- 
manded that unless the king chose 
to reveal himself, no voice could 
say, “ the king is here !” 

The king himself, the old man 
draped in a black velvet domino, 
who was behind the marquis, 
touched him on the shoulder, an 
said ms an under tone : 

“Marquis, you have jud 
here. Since wish = 
before the king, speak !” 

It was the of the marquis 
to feign surprise ; but he had not 
time to do much of that acting, 
for the king continued, “ Do not 
turn round, and finish quick; I 
am in a hurry!” 

There was agitation in the 
king’s voice. Malatesta felt it. 
He turned half round involunta- 
rily, in spite of the king’s com- 
mand. He looked towards Sam- 
pieri, his companion, for courage ; 
and having paused a moment, he 


** Since those around me desire 
/ that I explain myself, I will do 
-] so, though I am not well pre- 
i , and am a poor speaker. I 
(( ve only one wish, which is, that 
Coriolani would appear, that I 
gl might condemn and dishonor him 
x before you all. His nocturnal ad- 
venture is finished; he is at lib- 
erty now. If he has any friends 
here, let them warn him, that he 

may come. 

“T have said, and I repeat that 
Fulvio Coriolani has stolen his 
name. I have said, and I repeat 
it, that Falvio Coriolani is a mal- 
efactor disguised as a gentleman, 
the accomplice of Baron Alta- 
monte, 8 member of that myste- 
rious and sanguinary association 
—the Companions of Silence !” 

A sti cry was heard from 
the part of the salon where the 
ladies of the court sat. It was 
Angelia Doria, who had nearly 
fainted. Nina Dolci t her 
in her arms and whis in her 
ear, “ Fear nothing!’ 

Loredan Doria, who had quit- 
ted his place, made a step towards 
his sister. He had unmasked 

since the king commanded Mala- 


ear, 
assured tone of voice. The as- 
, astonished, silent. The king listened, immovable. 
ite to the king stood, ame motionless, impassive, Ar- 
mellino, Ercole Pisani, and the wealthy Massimo Dolci. Colonel 
San Severo, on the contrary, murmured, “ What next will he say ? 
Corpo di Baccho! I shall have to cut his tongue out. But if 
is a police spy you ought to know, Corner!” : 
Armellino, answering to the name of Corner, commanded him 
to be silent, in the name of the master. A few steps from him, 
Doctor Pierre Falcone followed the commands of Johann Spurz- 


sembly listened 


then went on in a deep 

“ You were surprised, signors and signoras, to see Fulvio Corio- 
lani leave the fete of which he was the star, the hero. He had no 
choice but to leave. The brotherhood to which he belongs, pun- 
ishes the least disobedience with death. He received a mesraye 
after supper ; he from that time belonged to me ; I followed him, 
I know what he did.” 

“ What did he do?” asked the king. 

“ All the world knows,” replied Malatesta, “‘ that a man has 
been assassinated upon the i wharf, near the Madelini 
bridge. id that this man was Fulvio Coriolani ; the im- 
provisatore on the public square said so. Here, even, in this 


testa to speak. 
: | The Marquis Malatesta pro- 
co 


re 
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“TI forbid Marquis Malatesta,” proudly interrupted Count 
Loredan, “ > make any allusion to my sister, Angelia Doria.” 


Malates' 
before his eyes. 

“The wretch bewitches all, even the king,” murmured he, be- 
tween his teeth. 


“Courage, marquis!” ssid Sampleri; “I tll you we shal 


Malatesta summoned all his firmness to go on. 

“Why did people say it was the Prince Coriolani who was 
i on the elini bridge? I will tell you. Because 
Coriolani had been seen on the Marinella wharf talking with the 
unknown in sailor’s dress. No crime yet. But who was the 
sailort This sailor, named Sansovina, as the Minister of State 
can tell you, commanded an armed vessel lying off the wharf, 
which vessel waited to take a to France. The name of 
the was Felice Tavola, otherwise the Baron Altamonte.” 

man who stood — to 

t was 


“Uncover your face, signor,” 
said he to his right hand neighbor. 
The mask was removed, dis- 
closing the handsome face of 
Carlo Piccolomini, Minister of 


The royal prince added: 
“ Speak, I pray you.” 
“ Highness,”’ replied Piccolo- 


mini, “ what the Marquis Mala- 
testa has just said is true; the 
sailor Sansovina has escaped us, 
but he boarded a vessel destined 
to aid the flight of Altamonte. 
Towards eleven o’clock, the ves- 
sel watched, weighed an- 
chor and went to the other side of 


io strange!” said 

“ a 
voice in a far corner of the hall. 

Nina Dolci placed her lips close 
to — ear, and whispered 
earnestly: “Have you faith in 
me? I swear to you on my hopes 
of ise, that whoever attacks 

vio Coriolani will be broken !”” 

“God watch and protect him !” 
murmured Angelia ; “the accusa- 
tion is infamous !’’ 

The words of the State Min- 
ister produced a great effect. The 
intendant of the royal police gave 
a start, then relapsed into indif- 
ference. Colonel San Severo, 
bowing his tall head till it was on 
a level with his colleagues, whis- 

red, in a tone of intense aston- 


ment, “ How the deuce does 
he know all that ?” 

Pierre Falcone, the observer, 
watched him more narrowly out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“Tam happy,” continued Mal- 
atesta, with a triumphant air, 
“that his excellency, Signor 
Carlo Piccolomini, has deigned 
to corroborate my words with his 
honorable testimony. I did not 
expect to receive this aid, and, if 
I express el so, I had 
no need of it. What remains for 
me to tell, will be publicly known 
to-morrow. That man, who I 
am obliged to call Coriolani, 
through ignorance of his real 
name, has committed an assass- 
ination this night, perhaps two—” 

The assembly was agitated. 
Angelia Doria tainted in the arms 
of the young.Zingara. The ki 
made a sign. ‘The Minister 
State — 
strange thing pened. 

incess of Salerna, who was a 

worite of the king, crossed the 
hall, leaning upon the arm of 
Count Castro Giovanni. She 
came to the king, and kissing his 
I know itis you, my 

father, pra: ta sto 
to this meta” 

The king turned from her 
coldly, and said to Malatesta : 
Go on!” 

“ An assassination, I said,’’ re- 

the accuser; “ Altamonte is 
. I have seen his corpse ; 
a ball passed through his heart. 
Two assassinations, I believe ; for 
the man who lay weltering in 
his blood on the ini bridge was a Companion of Silence.” 
Abana is true,” said Carlo Piccolomini; “ but how did you 
w it?” 

“ Yes,” involuntarily exclaimed Colonel San Severo, “ how did 
you know it?” 

The Minister of State looked at him fixedly. The look em- 
barrassed Massimo Dolci and Ercole Pisani. en he whispered 
in the king’s ear. Those who were near, thought they heard the 
name of Johann Spurzheim. This pause gave Malatesta time to 
recover his self-possession ; for the question asked him was unex- 
pected, and he knew not what to answer. 

The old Massimo Dolci trod on the colonel’s toes. 

“Do you wish in ten minutes to be called by your right name 
of Laca Tristany?” murmured he. ‘“ Do wish at break ot 
day to be swinging from the scaffold for Felice Tavola ?” 

I was wrong,” said San Severo ; “but that scoundrel David 
Heimer has played a falee game!’ 

“ Go on,” said he, “ you get through not waver.” 

And Malatesta went 

“ How do I know that, signor? I know more than that—some 
things which will perhaps surprise you, you who watch over the 


safety of the kingdom. Until the last moment, the brotherhood 
of Silence held out to the Baron Altamonte hopes of delivery. A 
file and cords were placed in his dungeon, and he was to escape 
by the ancient communicating with the caves of Saint 
John the Greater; and he would have done so had not the gov- 
ernor of Castel Vecchio transferred him suddenly to a dungeon in 
the highest tower. His accomplices were apprized of that. They 
ag that Felice Tavola should be delivered by force, or assas- 

inated in his dung The most hardened sometimes confess at 
the last hour. It was necessary to avoid that. One of the Mas- 
ters of Silence was chosen to accomplish the prodigious feat of 
delivering him. To do that the man must bea demon. They 
chose Coriolani. The fortress has been scaled !” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


> 


Let us'so employ our youth, that the very old age which will 
deprive us of attention from the eyes of the women, shall enable 
us to replace what we have lost with something better from the 
ears of the men —Colton. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. 

The engravings on this and the preceding page belong to the 

same class as ’s series of the Industrious and Tle A 

rentices, which exhibit art in the light of a moral teacher. 

George Cruikshank’s “ Bottle,” we have a similar purpose. The 
French artist who designed the pictures before us, has caught their 
spirit, and his sketches are true to nature—that is, French nature. 
e two-fold story he tells us with his pencil is common enough ; 
but interesting, as all truthful records of life are. We relish it 
none the less it is very Frenchy. Take the first group on 
the left hand picture to begin with. The hero of the pictorial nar- 
rative, a carpenter, leaving home for his day’s work, is parting 
with his young wife, who is going to market to make her purchases 
for the supply of the family. It is natural that they should kiss 
at parting—but our young folks in the picture do it in a complica- 
manner, just as a dancer and danseuse do it on the stage of 
the opera in a pas de deux. A little farther on we have a 
fimpee at the interior of this gallant ter’s home. 
pretty wife is at the wash-tub, while the old grand- 
mother is tending the baby ; and puss, lazy and contented, sits be- 
fore the comfortable fire. Following the career of our hero, we 
find his family increased ; for that stardy boy and girl caressing 


the aged grandmother, are undoubtedly the carpenter’s offspring ; 
and so is the frolicksome child held ef in the fond mother’s arms 
to greet the father on his return from his daily labor. Next we 
have the father, with his eldest son apprenticed to the same call- 
ing, eating the lunch his wife has brought him at the door of his 
shop. The interior of the workshop, neat and orderly, is next 
delineated. The boy is here represented as old enough to do his 
share of work. In the last scene he is waiting on a wealthy cus- 
tomer in his li . He has now become a master-builder, and 
we take leave of him with the assurance that he is on the high 


dissipated workman chhing at the bar of a liquor shop. A 
drunken ruffian who has had 
we have the interior of a 


scene is sadder yet, if possible. 
The grief-stricken, despairing 
mother is driven to the agonizing 
extremity of ing with her 
* you born wer. Sheis at 
the door of the “Hospice des 
Enfants Trouvés,”—the Found- 
ling Hospital. With a i 
heart she pulls the bell—a mo- 
ment more, and she will 
away heart-stricken and of 
the helpless innocent she has 
cherished in her bosom. But the 
act is one of dire necessi 
with her the infant would 
—the other children are old 
enough to 
street again, in another of the 
city. The brutalized: father has 
committed a crime—a robbery— 
it may be a murder, and he is in 
the hands of the guard. The 
gattetee or the gallows will end 
is career. What becomes of the 
mother and children we see in the 
next picture, They are homeless. 
The mother mutely but uently 
o——_ charity, as she holds a 
sick girl in her arms; another 
daughter tries to earn a few cop- 
pers by the sale of some trifling 
wares. Dark as the picture is, 
we cannot deny its truth. The 
two destinies are before us with 
i nly their example and their warning. 
tH : On the one hand, the lot of the in- 
Hi Ws dustrious workman ; on the other, 
that of the debauchee. Here, in- 
hott: dustry, the me of home, the 
. gratification w honestly 
ih earned; there, of 
dram-shops, wife and children de- 
voured by fever and shame, and 
the prison or the scaffold at the 
close; the career of industry— 
the wasted life !—the good spirit 
of order, the evil spirit of disor- 
der. The man who forgets his 
duties for outward enjoyments, 
who through the vices of a course 
of madness reaches crime at last, 
is possessed of the same insa- 
iable and unbridled spirit which 
destroyed the legendary Faust. 


~ 


he man, on the 
contrary, who has toiled for his 
family, insensibly finds his labor 
lightened—the duty which pressed 
on him as a yoke becomes his 
crown. The Arabs reiate that 
oae of the elect of God was one 
day met angel, who offered 
to gratify his dearest wish. The 
elect, whose spirit was bent on 
the contemplation of the infinite, 
envelo e earth. angel 
him thither; bat, ar- 
rived at the furthest limits, the 


the caprices of the mind. 


WOMEN IN 
It is recorded, that among the persons to 

ment of 1361 (35 Edward IIL.), were “ Marie, Countesse i Now; 
Alianor, Countesse de Ormond ; Philippa, Countease de March ; 
Agnes, Countesse de Pembrook ; and Catharine, Countesse dé 
Atholl.” In the preceding yeas dian, there had been writs tested 
at Roynton, on the 5th o: April, issyed divers earls, bishops, 
and to four abesses, requiring their attendance at Westminster on 
the morrow of for the of trea = 
for the making of ing’s eldest sbn a knight, eto, 

, however, that any ladies ever porwr ape their seats in 
Pertiamens by virtue of these summonses ; but there are numer- 
ous instances on record of both squires and its having sat in 
the House of Lords in right of their wives.—Notes and Queries, 


| | 
“ You judged your brother ill.” es 
“ Well spoken, Loredan !”’ said a voice. : 
a - road to fortune. Turn we now to the contrasting pictare, that 5 
Pe illustrating a wasted life. The first scene shows us the idle and 
: 
| wife, in the extremity of her penury and want, pledges her wed- ; 
ding ring for a few sous wherewith to obtain bread. The wine- - 
shop again, with the husband and father stupidly drunk on 
| bench. Next we have a glimpee of the wretched garret, in which 
the unfortunate family herd together on the straw. They are : 
roused at midnight—as, ss the rotten door from its hinges, ea 
the brutalized head of the family, its horror, scourge and ruin, 
] half crazy, half stupified with 3 
drink, staggers in. The next “ie 
ty < / which he also wished to visit; 
then another, and a thousand 
= — ty, wi ot his gui ow 
a the he plunged into these 
abysses of creation, the less he 7 
THE WASTED LIFE. was satisfied ; the desire of know- é 
ledge swept him on with inereased Bis. 
rapidity, as if in spite of himself ; “ 
bie moment more painfal, and yet he could 
not stop! Suddenly he felt this fever cool, and cried out to the & 
angel to go no farther. Below him, through the clouds, he had 
recognized, beneath a cluster of palm trees, the humble roof be- ; 
neath which he was born. A memory of the heart had calmed 3 
| | 
| : 
| | 
| | 
| | ; 
lini 
im- 
this 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 
THE MOHAWK CHIEF. 


By “cosmos.” 


He stood by the graves of bis once proud sires, 

Then strode to the spot of their council fires ; 

And the stern old chief, like a lion at bay, 

Awaited his foes that in ambush lay. 

From Ontario's waves, where his lodge-rmoke rose, 

To the fresh green woods where the Mohawk flows, 
They had tracked his steps through the long dark night, 
And hung like the wolf on his rapid flight. 


As he heard the steps of the Huron thieves, 

All crackling around on the dry forest leaves; 
As stenlthily creeping with scarcely a sound, 
They gathered about in the lone burial-ground. 
Soon the wild war-whoop in the lonely del}, 

On the listening ears of the warrior fell: 

And with folded arms and a haughty mien, 

He watched for his foes, thougt as yet unseen. 


Then his thoughts went back from the lonely green, 
To his smiling home un the Wissimolene ; 

By whose flowery banks near the blue lake shore, 
‘The smoke of his wigwam should cheer him no more. 
And his brow grew dark as he thought of the night, 
And the loss of his tribe in the terrible fight ; 

For a noble son and a score or more 

Of his warriors slept on that bloody shore. 


But the foe came on as the day-god slept, 

Ere the morning dew from the grasses crept; 
And hideous yells on the fresh air rose, 

As the dawning light on the chieftain flows. 
They bind him with thongs. and dancing in glee, 
Contemptuously shout and tell bim to flee; 

But still he speaks not, nor Jowers his eyer, 

But moodily smiles at their taunting cries. 


Then chanting the song of the Mohawk brave. 

As shadows of death o'er the doomed one wave : 

The death-song so gay, when with glory elate; 

The death-song so fierce. as scowling in hate ; 

Or sad in its wail, as he thinks of bis friends, 

As the mystic trail on his vision bends; 

But he looks far away to the red man’s home, 

When in bright hunting-grounds be ever shall roam. 


They gathered dry boughs and gums from the wood, 
And his funeral pyre before him now stood ; 

With a firm, slow step he marched to his tomb, 
Where the fiery fiend in his redness bloomed. 

The war-cry is hushed, the death-song is stilled, 
And as his now mark the epot which he filied; 

But the Mohawk brave, in the hunting-ground, 

His warriors and son in happiness found. 


> 
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{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 


MAU D.* 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 

Tae mellow rays of a summer sunset danced and quivered 
across the neatly sanded floor of Reuben Brown’s humble sitting- 
room. The good farmer sat at the open window, inhaling the 
breath of the roses and jasmine, that clambered among the ivy to 
the very thatch. At intervals his ear was greeted with sweet 
snatches of song from a robin-red-breast that had made its home 
in the noble old oak which spread its broad branches over the 
little homestead for three generations. 

There was a smile of contentment and peace in his sun-burnt 
countenance, as he wiped his ample forehead, and rested in his 
high-backed chair after the trials of the day, while the scented 
breeze lifted the locks, “now wearing thin and bare,” from his 
reverend brow. It was with no thoughtless eye that he (Med out 
upon the fair scene before him. The waving fields that spread 
their golden treasures to his gaze, were his. The mill beyond, its 
swift sails now still and motionless, had no other owner than 
Reuben Brown. A comely matron approaches from the dairy- 
house across the road, the lightness and grace of youth in her step, 
though youth itself had long since fled, and his heart receives a 
new emotion of pleasure, as his eyes follow the form of his dear 
wife, Alice. And was not their sweet child, Maud, known far and 
wide, as the “ Beauty of Glenthorn?” Ay, happy indeed, was 
Reuben Brown. 

“Our Maud lingers late this evening,” remarked farmer Brown, 
as he drew near the board to partake of the tempting meal that had 
been prepared for some time. 

The home-brewed ale foamed and frothed in the great tankard 
that had served his sire and grand-sire before him, and it gave an 
additional zest to his appetite to look at the ruddy cheese, dainty 
batter and snow-white bread, all prepared by the hands of his 
excellent Alice. ° 

“ She must have met William, and of course, the young couple 
take no heed of the flight of time,” she returned. 

For a moment a shadow darkened the farmer’s brow, he shook 
his head moodily as he replied : 

“I fear that heavy hang the hours Maud spends in William’s 
eompany now, she isn’t as she used to be, singing like a lark from 
morning till night. She ever seems uneasy when William comes 
to the farm. But you must have noticed this change in her, 
yourself ?”’ 

Alice said thet she had observed a coldness between them, a 
Jovers’ quarrel, which would end in a mutual reconciliation, and 
unite their hearts closer than ever. 

** The coldness is all on Maud’s side,” Reuben went on to say ; 
**a half glance might prove to you that William loves the very 


* Founded on fact. 


ground she stands on. Listen, Alice, I was led to speak of this 
on account of what I witnessed yesterday. When the people were 
coming out of church, William hastened to her side, but she, with 
a cold salute, passed on and joined some of her companions. It 
grieved me to see the expression of pain that rested on his coun- 
tenance. Seeing my eyes upon him, he tried to look indifferent, 
but it was casy to see that the arrow of disappointment had en- 
tered his heart. He soon after took his leave without casting a 
look at— ”’ 

“My God, what has happened !” burst simultaneously from the 
lips of Alice and Reuben, as Maud entered, accompanied by a 
stranger, while the garments of both bore evidence of having been 
recently in the water. 

Maud hastened to relieve her parents’ anxiety by explaining the 
cause of her present appearance. Returning from old blind 
Lacy’s, and lingering on the banks of the stream, at some distance 
from the mill, she had reached for a flower, fell in, and would have 
inevitably been drowned, but for the stranger, who plunged in and 
saved her. 

Reuben grasped the young man by the hand, teliing him to con- 
sider him as his best friend ; and henceforth there was not a more 
welcome guest at farmer Brown’s than Harman Howard. Tail, 
dark, with eyes of deep blue, which had an expression so full of 
generous feeling that he instinctively won the confidence of all, 
while his graceful manners made a most pleasing impression on 
the grateful hearts of the parents. 

“Tame Nature never intended you for a farmer, my boy!” 

Reuben Brown had been noticing the white and delicate hands 
of Harman Howard, as, some evenings subsequently, he was as- 
sisting Maud to tie up the broken trellis-work of her arbor. 

“I am a painter,” he smilingly returned. ‘“ My art led me to 
visit the beautifal scenes of this favored country.” 

“ You admire this part of the country, then?” interrupted Reu- 
ben, evidently mach pleased at Harman’s preference. 

Many were the praises that the young painter bestowed on the 
scenery of Shropshire, but the surrounding neighborhood pleased 
him most, and with the accuracy of one who had been brought up 
in the village, he described each charming landscape. 

“On my word, you know the place better than I do myself. 
Have you never been here before ?” inquired Reuben. 

Harman said that he had been staying in the village for several 
weeks, taking sketches. 

“ Didn’t you ever see my girl before the evening when you so 
nobly rescued her ?” 

It was not without a motive that farmer Brown asked this ques- 
tion ; while Maud bent her head over the tangled flowers, and her 
cheek wore a brighter red than the sweet rose-bud which she was 
unconsciously picking to pieces. 

Harman replied somewhat evasively, that few would visit the 
neighborhood without the desire of seeing its fairest flower. 


Weeks wore on. Harman, who had not yet completed his 
sketches, was a daily, but not an unwelcome visitant at farmer 
Brown’s, if we except the worthy host himself. He now perceived 
the cause of Maud’s indifference to William Frost, her affianced 
husband, dating this change in her sentiments, to the first appear- 
ance of the young painter in the village. Yet, he would not deny 
the hospitality of his house to one who had been instrumental in 
saving the life of his child. 

All this time William had not approached the cottage. It 
piqued the pride of the father that the young lover should appear 
so unmindful of the charms of his beautiful danghter, while he 
waited in daily expectation of seeing him coming to make over- 
tures for a reconciliation. 

William Frost was his own master, and the richest farmer in 
Shropshire. There was not a maiden in the parish who would not 
be beside herselt, if he had bestowed on her the love that thrilled 
no responsive chord in the heart of the village beauty. 

Betrothed to William when a mere child, she had mistaken a 
sisterly affection for that deeper feeling that every woman should 
bear with her to the altar. With sorrowful anxiety she now felt 
that she could not reciprocate his attachment. Love—first love 
dawned upon her soul when in one of her visits to old blind 
Lucy’s, she found her place occupied by a noble looking youth. 
He arose respectfully when she entered, and bowing to her as if 
she wero “the lady of the land,” with a look of silent and intense 
homage, he took his leave. 

Many times did the stranger cross her path after that, yet he 
never offended her by lifting his eyes to her sweet face. As he 
moved slowly along, apparently engaged in the study of nature, 
her eyes involuntarily marked his dignified bearing and graceful 
carriage, which served as a dangerous contrast to the somewhat 
awkward air of her rustic lover. 

Maud had received an education far superior to persons m her 
rank of life. She was not only a correct scholar in her own lan- 
guage, but she had made considerable acquirements in French and 
Latin, and played with taste and skill on the harpsichord. 

What a new delight it was for the young girl, to meet with one 
who could sympathize with her. Every word of Harman’s 
thrilled her to the heart; he opened to her glimpses of worlds 
which were unknown to her before. No wonder, that when away 
from him, life seemed to have lost its sweetest charm. 

Another week effected a great change in the cottage. William, 
stung with jealousy, and fearing that he might be supplanted by 
Harman, conquered his pride and sought an interview with Maud. 
But she was absent when he called, having gone to visit the nuns, 
at the convent where she had been educated. 

An understanding followed between himself and the farmer, 
whose highest ambition was to sce Maud the wife of the “ upper- 
most farmer in the county,” as he was described in his native vil- 
lage. William well knew the effects of addressing himself to the 


father’s feelings, and he now aroused all ‘his indignation against 
Harman. 

“ You are the talk of the village,” he said, “ people wonder at - 
you for allowing a penniless adventurer to seek the hand of your 
daughter. Believe me, Reuben, he already thinks this farm 
securely his own.” 

Before William left the house, Reuben promised him that in 
three days more, Maud should be his. 

“Next Sunday will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of our 
wedding,” he said, turning affectionately towards his dear wife, 
who, with a troubled look on her face, faintly smiled, but remained 
silent. “That blessed day’s sun will not set without seeing Maud 
a happy bride.” 

Maud proceeded on her way. Many times did she cast a “ long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” but Harman, who had never failed to 
meet her in her rambles, did not make his appearance now. A 
shade of disappointment rested on her face, and hoping to meet 
him on her return, she hastened towards the convent. 

The good nuns greeted her with their usual kindness, entertain- 
ing her hospitably. 

“ My dear child,” said the Lady Abbess, “ you will now come 
to the chapel and see the beautiful painting that was sent us yes- 
terday. We know not who the kind donor is, but we shall pray 
forhim. A note begging its acceptance was written in a bold, 
vigorous hand. I doubt not but that it is the handwriting of the 
painter, who, we think, must have sent us this charming present.” 


Maud blushed, remembering that when speaking of the sister- 
hood to Harman, he told her he would give them a painting on 
which he was employed ; one that he thought would be acceptable. 

“It is the Madonna,” said the Lady Abbess approaching the 
altar, and drawing aside the veil that covered the painting, turned 
to Maud with an inquiring look. 

With an exclamation of surprise, Maud beheld, in the:beautiful 
countenance of the Madonna, her own sweet resemblance. Tho 
nuns seemed to enjoy her surprise and confusion. 

“We all said that you must have sat for it,” said sister Andrea, 
kissing her white brow, “ yet if the painter wiehes to preserve his 
incognito, we shall not ask you to reveal it. The lively nun 
went on to tell, that William Frost, who was her nephew, had 
called to see her some two hours previously, when on his way to 
the village. 

“ Did he see this painting ?” 

Maad asked the question unconsciously. 

“I showed it to him; he regarded it long but said not a word.” 

The nuns were anxious that Maud should remain longer, but, 
excusing herself, she took ber departure, with a sad presentiment 
that some sorrow was about to befallher. She had passed through 
the wood that was situated between her home and the convent, 
and where the rustle of every leaf made her heart throb with the 
hope that the loved one was near. She now stood leaning over 
the little rustic bridge that spanned the blue stream into whose 
depths she was gazing, while her thoughts were occupied with one 
image that was enshrined in her heart. 

A step at her side brought the crimson tide to her cheeks, and 
turning, she beheld William Frost, regarding her with mingled 
sorrow and love. Surprise instantly gave way to disappointment, 
while her eyes fell beneath the earnest gaze of him whose happi- 
ness she sadly felt she was about to destroy. 

“Have you no word of greeting forme, Maud? It is long since 
we met—to me it has been an age.” 

Maud would have spoken but she knew not how to reply. He 
took her hand, this she did not refuse. He asked for a reconcilia- 
tion, while he besought her to give him back the leve which had 
blessed his existence. 

“My own dear girl, you will give mé back that love ?” 

“Love!” she repeated, straggling in vain for resolution to 
breathe the fatal truth and tell him that she could never be his. 

Her hand was still in his, her eyes down-drooped and her 
cheek whiter than the trembling lily that kissed the wave at her 
feet. 

“Yes, Maud, the love that was unchangeably bright between 
us until—no, I will not wrong you with the thought. It is not in 
you to bestow one encouraging look of fondness on a nameless 
wanderer—’””’ He paused, for Mand lifted her flashing eyes to his 
face, her cheeks burning with indignation, yet, her tongue refused 
to speak. 

He partly understood her look, though he little imagined the 
slight hold he had on her heart, and in his jealous excitement he 
was unsparing in his censures of Harman. 

“If you have aught to say aguinst my father’s friend, and the 
preserver of my life, do so to his face,” Maud exclaimed, turning 
away. 

“Your father’s friend,” he repeated, with a look of triumph. 
“This very day your father forbids him his house, and more, 
Maud,” he added in a deeply tender tone, “le has sworn that on 
the coming Sabbath we will be nnited.” 

His words fell like a death-blow on poor Maud. She well 
knew the determin d spirit of her father, and that moment she 
would have thrown herself on the generosity of William, acknowl- 
edging all, bat that she feared the effects of his resentment on 
Harman. With a breaking heart she hurried towards her home, 
where she longed to throw herself on her mother’s breast, that 
unfailing foamt of love and holy sympathy, for there she would 
find rest. 

William was still at her side, nor did he leave her until he saw 
her enter the cottage ; he then turned away, feeling that he would 
sooner be her husband, sharing only her divided heart, than the 
possessor of the sole love of any other woman beside. 

A painful scene followed. Sobbing with anguish on her moth- 
er’s breast, Maud besought her father to release her from her 
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engagement with William, but he was inexorable. Yet, while he 
reproached her with harsh words, the first he had ever uttered 
“towards her, his heart sorrowed for her with all a father’s fondness. 

“ Foolish girl!” he sighed, as she retired faintand weary. ‘‘ She 
knows not how she would wreck her own and our happiness by 
wedding a man she knows nothing about. She will yet bless her 
old father for what she now considers his cruelty.” 

While Alice’s heart was wrung with grief and pity for her child, 
she felt her husband acted according to the dictates of parental 
prudence. Maud’s love for Harman she deemed a fleeting fancy, 
and regarding her future welfare of more moment than a short- 
lived regret, she passively concurred with Reuben in the stand he 
had taken against his child’s inclinations. 

Maud remained in her room during the following day. De- 
prived of her mother’s sympathy, which would have been a blessed 
solace at such an hour, she felt, nevertheless, that love for her 
alone prompted her dear parents to disregard her sad appeal to 
their hearts. 

Poor Maud, as she sat in her little chamber, she could hear her 
father making preparations to go to the next market town to 
obtain some necessaries for the approaching wedding. She heard 
the unwelcome voice of William inquiring tenderly for herself, 
speaking hopefully of the coming morrow, and with merry laugh- 
ter, as if he could not restrain his happiness, he departed. 

Soon afterwards a knock came to the outside door—her heart 
seemed to cease its pulsations as the beloved tones of Harman 
thrilled through her soul. She strained her ears to hear her father 
replying, that he would talk with him outside. She knew full 
well that he would never cross the threshold again. Never be 
more to her than if hd was not. 

O, burden of first love disappointment! O, glory once fled— 
life has nothing more beyond. Harman had never given her an 
assurance of his love, otherwise than the silent homage which his 
eyes ever expressed. Love has no need of words. Has it not a 
more potent language of its own!’ Where is the worshipping 
heart that cannot interpret that language, when the beloved one 
returns a like devotion ? 

The sun descended behind the hills. Maud sat at her open 
casement watching its trail of splendor fading away in the gloomy 
west, while she reflected that before another day had ended, her 
fate would be irrevocably sealed. Her mother entered and 
silently placed a snow-white dress on the couch, and Maud re- 
garded her bridal dress with a shudder, as if it was her shroud. 


Unable to witness the festive preparations that were making for 
the happy morrow, to all but her, she wandered out into the green 
fields, where the fresh evening breeze pressed cool kisses on ber 
checks, and flung back the neglected tresses from her fevered 
brow. A lark still lingered amid the clouds, and rained down its 
liquid melody, then Maud forgot her sorrow as she listened to the 
heavenly bird, Half unconsciously her steps led her towards a 
favorite walk, bordered with lofty elm trees. Here she had often 
wandered with Harman. 

Thinking that Harman was no longer in the neighborhood, she 
did not hesitate to enter the retreat, for in the simplicity of her 
heart, she imagined that he would yield as implicit obedience to 
the will of her father, as she did herself. 

She proceeded but a few steps, when Harman was at her side, 
trembling with vague apprehensions. She could not wholly con- 
ceal her delight at seeing him once more. Yet, she turned to 
leave him, whom she loved better than life. Dropping on his 
knee before her, he supplicated her to hear him, for on that mo- 
ment depended his life-long happiness. Then, for the first time, 
Maud heard a love tale, to which every pulse of her heart was but 
too readily responsive. To her surprise Harman seemed ac- 
quainted with all that had transpired since their last meeting. 
He told her that he had witnessed her interview with William 
Frost on the bridge, and her father informed him of her immediate 
union with the young farmer. 

“ Maud,” he continued, “ far be it from me to counsel you to act 
in opposition to your parents, by wedding without their sanction. 
But, if through sordid motives they would wreck your happiness, 
then I shall be the first to tell you, that you would be blameless in 
refusing to submit to their tyranny. You surely would not kneel 
at God's altar to wed one whom you love not? It was in obe- 
dience to your father’s wishes that you entered into an engagement 
with William Frost when a mere child. “Your own jadgment will 
absolve you from keeping a promise, which was made before you 
knew the true state of your heart towards him whom your father 
forces you to ” 

“ Wretch !” cried Reuben Brown rushing forward, “ how would 
you misguide my child!” With the heavy walking stick which 
he held in his hand, he would have felled Harman to the ground 
but for the intercession of Maud, who flung her arms around her 
lover to protect him. 

“ Mand!” shrieked the old man, almost overpowered with 
rage, “you deserve my malediction for secing you in such a 
situation.” 

“ Stay, my father!’ gasped the unhappy Maud, flinging herself 
at his feet. “Why would you make me miserable forever, by 
compelling me to wed one whom I can never love? O, bless my 
union with Harman! You have nothing to object to in him but 
his want of wealth.” 

“ Cease, girl! I would sooner see you dead at my feet than 
married to him yonder. Prepare, for to-morrow you will be the 
bride of William Frost.” 

A new spirit seemed born within Maud at that moment—kneel- 
ing as she was, she called the angels to witness, that she did 
right in vowing to Heaven that she never would be the wife of 
William. 

Alice, who dreaded that some misfurtune v.as hanging over 


them, hastened in search of her beloved ones. She appeared in 
time to hear Maud’s last words. 

“ Father, I am ever your loving, dutiful child, but I cannot con- 
sent to wed against my will. I will part now from Harman to 
meet him no more, yet, I will never be the bride of another.” 

Maud had risen from her kneeling posture, and stood before her 
parents like a beautiful statue. 

“Girl, go your way, you are free to act as you please, but re- 
member, when you are left desolate and sorrow-stricken, my doors 
will be closed upon you, as they are now. Alice, come!” Urtter- 
ing these cruel words, Reuben Brown caught the fainting form of 
his poor wife in his arms, and bore her to her now lonely home. 

Several minutes clapsed before Harman approached Maud, who 
appeared unconscious of his presence, as she stood mute and mo- 
tionless, gazing with bewildered looks after her parents. 

“ Maud, my own sweet Maud,” he said, taking her hand in his, 
and starting with alarm at its icy coldness. 

She seemed as if suddenly awakened from a horrible dream, as 
she turned on him her despairing eyes. 

“Do not look so sadly, my love,” he cried, taking her to his 
heart. “O, my own Maud, this suffering is all forme. Hear 
me! beloved one—every thought of my life will be to render you 
happy. All will yet be well. Heaven will prosper our union ; 
your father will before long open loving arms to you, and perhaps 
he will not reject the husband of his child.” 

With such words did Harman seck to comfort the distressed 
girl. He informed her that trusting that she loved him, and an- 
ticipating the result, he had obtained the consent of a clergyman to 
unite them, if her parents placed no prohibition on their union. 
As her father put no further restraint upon her, he entreated her to 
become his bride on the morrow. The clergyman to whom he 
referred, was formally acquainted with Harman’s family. “He 
has spoken to the Lady Abbess of the convent where you were 
educated, Maud,” he went on to say, “and you will find shelter 
under that sacred roof, until I can offer you a home.” 

He now accompanied her to the convent where the kind mother 
superior was waiting to receive her. The next morning they 
were united in the convent chapel. Strange and sweet, .despite 
the sorrow that afflicted her, were the sensations that thrilled 
Maud’s soul, when Harman, pressing her to his heart, called her 
by the holy name of wife. Yet he was furced to leave her on 
the spot. That very morning he had received intelligence which 
he hoped would be the forerunner of good fortune. In a neigh- 
boring county the young Lord of B— was expected home with his 
beautiful bride. Through the intervention of a friend, Harman 
received employment at the castle for an indefinite period. As the 
young Lord of B— was a patron of the arts, he looked with con- 
fidence to the dewning of a brighter future, and parting from 
Maud he hastened thither to prepare a home for her reception. 


A week passed before they were again united—O, what a weary 
time it was to poor Maud. The Lady Abbess had sent to Mand’s 
mother to let her know where her daughter was. The messenger 
returned with her clothes, but there came not a word to cheer the 
drooping spirits of the sorrowing bride. She would have gone 
and begged on bended knees for their forgiveness, had not her 
husband exacted a promise from her that she would leave it to 
time to soften her father’s heart, for until then, she could not hope 
to see her mother. 

Maud left the convent in the dawn of a lovely morning. The 
amiable nuns gathered around her, blessing her with tearful eyes, 
and the Lady Abbess kissing her tenderly, offered up a saintly 
prayer for the united happiness of the young couple. 

Silent tears bedewed Maud’s cheek as her native Glenthorn 
faded in the misty distance—a spot endeared to her by all sweet 
associations, all hallowed remembrances. 

About noon on the following day, their humble conveyance 
stopped at a private entrance to the castle. Harman told Maud 
that as the young lord and his bride were not expected to arrive 
until the afternoon, and for whose reception grand preparations 
were going on in the village, he would show her through the castle 
and grounds. She accepted his invitation with pleasure. They 
entered the demesne; there reposing beneath the shade of stately 
oaks they saw the finest deer in all England. Long did the de- 
lighted Maad linger in the beautiful gardens, where she said she 
would never tire of walking. At length they entered the castle; 
more pleased than ever, each moment Maud saw something new 
to admire in the elegance and luxury that surrounded her. They 
had now entered the gallery where hung the portraits of by-gone 
generations. 

“Here I shall pass many a pleasant hour,” said Harman, 
“restoring the old family portraits. You see around you, Maud, 
the works of such masters as Holbine and Vandyke.” 

She inquired for the portrait of his noble patron, the young 
Lord of B—. It had been taken down, he said, until that of his 
lovely bride should hang beside it. 

“0, Harman !”’ Maud exclaimed, “ how happy she must be, as 
the mistress of this delightful place.” 

“Is happiness dependent on wealth?” Harman asked, kissing 
the white brow of his young bride. 

Maud turned her sweet eyes upon him, eloquent with love, as 
she replied that she was happier that moment, than if she was the 
wife of the wealthiest noble in the land. 

Harman drew her close to him, and leaving the gallery he led 
her down the grand staircase. Entering the stately hall, the next 
moment Maud stood in the midst of a brilliant assembly composed 
of the beauty and wealth of the surrounding neighborhood. All 
eyes were upon ber. Blushing and confused, in a low voice she 
entreated her husband to take her from a place where she was re- 
garded as an humble intruder. 

“ Maud,” said he, “ this castle is yours. A love of adventure 


prompted me to adopt the disguise of a painter. Destiny, or rather 
my good angel, led me to Glenthorn—Maud, [ am the Lord of 
B—.,” 

He had taken her by the hand to present her to his relatives and 
friends, but she fainted in his arms, overcome by the suddenness 
of the disclosure. 

When Mand recovered she found herself in a beautiful apart- 
ment, her anxious parents hanging over her couch, and her hus- 
band regarding them with moistened eyes. 

Blest in the presence of her beloved ones, Maud heard from the 
lips of her mother the swect explanation of events, which still 
seemed to her but the illusion of a dream. 

On the evening wken she had parted from her parents under such 
sad circumstances, Reuben had scarcely entered the cottage with 
his insensible Alice in his arms, when William called, elated with 
the hope of meeting with a fond reception from his bride of the 
morrow. A glance at the scene before him, a few inarticulate 
words from the wretched father, revealed all, and grasping the old 
man’s hand sympathetically, he rushed from the house. Two 
days passed drearily over them. Reuben and Alice sat by their 
lonely hearthstone, the mother pleading for-herchild, and white 
the heart of the father yearned in secret for his absent darling, 
Harman appeared at the epen door. Reuben rose, and Alice sat 
breathless fearing the result, but tears, sweet refreshing tears, the 
first she had shed since last she beheld Maud, gushed from her 
eyes when the old man extended a welcoming hand to his 
son-in-law. 

The parents were almost as overpowered as Maud was herself, 
when Harman made known the secret of his rank. That evening 
they accompanied him to B— to welcome the bride on her arrival. 

Three years afterwards William Frost wedded the fair girl who 
was to have been Mand’s bridesmaid, and it was the boast of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frost, that their eldest darling was named after the 
brightest ornament of his majesty’s court—Mand, the “ Beauty of 
Glenthorn.” 
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AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 


What with the people who get into the wrong places, come on 
at the wrong time, speak the wrong words, and do the wrong 
things ; with ‘the perio whe don’t know their parts, and who can’t 
act them when they do; with the scenes that wont shove on, and 
that no human exertion can get off after they are on; with the 
curtain that wont come down until after the tableaux are —_ 
by the people running away, and the blue fire that refuses to li 
till the curtain is down, and then refuses to be put out at any ole 
whatever; with the supernumeraries who die on the very plank 
selected by the hero for his own private expiring; with the 
prompter who gives everybody the wrong cues, and then rectifies 
his mistake by ordering the music to strike up or the curtain to 
come down in the middle of the refractory scene; with the band 
who play a dead march when the tarry sailor-man proposes unto 
himself a hornpipe, and who strike up a particularly lively walts 
when the consumptive heroine is doing her last agonies, with the 
funny men who are dismal, and the tragic men who are funny, 
with the awkward man who tangles his sword in his legs, who 
steps on the dignified Jady’s train, who smutches his India ink 
moustache all over his mouth, till he looks as if he had -heen kiss- 
ing a negro lady whose complexion wasn’t fast colors and 
wouldn’t wash ; with the houses that full down when anybody gocs 
into them ; the bridges that fall down when anybody goes over 
them ; the trees that fall down when anybody leans against them, 
and the distant mountains that fall down without anybody doing 
anything at all to them; with the wigs that wont fit, the cloaks 
that wont stay on, the stocks that roll down, the plumes that get 
singed, the laces that get torn, and the coats that get chalked on 
the back ; what with all these, and a hundred other indeseribable 
happenings, an amateur theatrical performance is one of the fun- 
niest things the optics of mortal man ever beheld.—Doesticks in 
the N. Y. Tribune. 


» 


He whose only care is to be without care, may look to have a 
double portion of it.—Bovee. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following brilliant stories, in bound 
form, richly illustrated with large original engravings, and torming the cheap- 
est books in price ever offered to the public. Every one of these works was 
written expressly for this establishment, and the copyright is secured accord- 
ing to law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents 
each ; or six copies, post paid, for one dollar. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tus This isa charac- 
teristic romance of the days of — written in our author’s usual 
style. BY. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SERF: or, Tur AND CrecassiaAn. This is a highly 
Ivan 755 tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia 
Setsiling scenes of thrilling interest. By.......... AUSTIN ©. BURDICK: 
THE SEA LION: or, Taz Paivareen or Tux Penonscor. This is a story of 
ocean life, told in the author's usual style of interest An intensely inter- 
esting story, equal to the best. By......-.e000¢ >... SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


THE 'YAL @ 8: or, Tux Scour or ras Susquemanna. A tale of 
in the alley of Wyoming, the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Dp. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN TYR: or, Tus Hunter Spr or Viner. This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea aud Shore, for which the writer is 

popular. By... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


GER: or, tue Backwoopsman. A vivid 
East and West, ee in plot and character. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Taz Rep Cross AND THE CRESCENT. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot... FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
RED HAND: or. Tux Cavisex or roe Cuannet. A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 
THE MAID 0: RAN : or, Toe REGULATORS AND MopERATORS. 
This is a most BLK and lifelike story of the Texan Border. 


In chiv- 
alric daring and hardibood it is not surpassed. By..Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tae Rover's Captive. This is a true 


sea story, written by a true seaman. It is as captivating a nautical story 
as Cooper's famous Red Rover. By.......... Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 


THE MAGICIAN WAPLES: or, Love axp Necromancy. A tale of 
Love and the East. For strange intricacy and mystery of plot. for siartling 
and unexpected effect, it is mostremarkable. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


, Tae Scounce or rus Antiizs. This story is 
PASE republished by us we now 
edition, and is said to be Mr. Cobb's best. By....... IYANUS G B, Jn. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


OC? For sale at all of the periodical depots, 
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BALLOU’S 


OJIBWAY ENCAMPMENT, 
RAINY RIVER. 

The sketch on this page 

an encampment 

Ojibway Indians, at the 

Falls of Rainy River, near 


the ine of Minne- 
sota, on the British side. 
The Ojibways of the Lake of 


the Woods are the most war- 
like and independent tribe of 
this once great and powerful 
nation, which formerly occu- 
i coun between 
e Huron and River. 
They still number some hun- 
dreds on the beautiful lake, 
where their encampments are 
most frequently to be seen, 
and from which their name 
is derived. Among them 
men of tall stature and fault- 
less form are not uncommon. 
The engraving represents a 
“part of.an encampment at 
the Falls- of yy River, 
where they e in the 
spring to catch oad dry stur- 
geon, and in the early sum- 
mer months to celebrate their 


ding strips of sturgeon to 
by; and in front is a war- 
rior, holding in his hand a 
stone pipe, and gazing at the 
white men who are quietly 
taking his photograph. The 
lodges represented in the en- 

ving are about forty feet 


and eighteen fot road 
at the base. Each will con- 
tain several families. Our 
picture is from a 
taken on a recent exploring 
expedition. When an at- 
tempt was made to take a 
4 of the interior of 
one 0 lodges, several 
squaws, who were seated with 
their children round the fires, 


OJIBWAY ENCAMPMENT 


SSS 


AT RAINY RIVER. 
a 


FALLS ON THE 8ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


instantly rose, and, driving 


these Indians is truly deplor- 
able. The are all henthede, 
and still to the bar- 
barous customs so often de- 


Their dily pai 
red, black and ery 


contact with civilized men 
for half a century, does not 
ete to have had the least 


physical d Indeed 
ical condition. In 

present condition 

re cannot 

better described than in the 
melancholy but ical rep- 
resentation which their chiet 
gave of themselves on ter- 
minating a council held with 
Mr. Hind and Mr. Dawson, 
last August, on Gordon 
Island, Lake of the Woods, 
“The white man comes—he 
looks at our trees and our 
flowers, and takes away the 
Indians’ land ; the white man 
comes—he brings disease, 
sorrow, and death; the In- 
dian’s home is his own no 
more. He must go by the old 
paths. The talk is finished.” 


360 Ps PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
tened off to the neighboring 
2S = : SSS them far away to the great 
Ae tures were sent back the 
Po dians who were drawn would 
SS == all perish. They knew this 
= was the way the white man 
SSE dians and take their land.” 
moved out of the reach of the 
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LUMBERING IN NEW BRUNSWICK.—LUMBERMAN’S CAMP. 
FALLS OF THE ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. | and contented and a more hardy, laborious, and sctive. class ot 
The romantic cascade on the preceding page, and the landscapeon , A rude but warm hovel is also erected for the oxen; and, while | men than the lumbermen of New Brunswick, cannot be found in 


the present one, are designed to illustrate the business of lumbering | one man is wholly employed in attending to these, and tokeeping | any part of the world. 
in New Brunswick. The first named picture represents the Falls | the wolves from doing any harm, another office-holder is the cook, + + 
of St. John and the lumbermen driving logs, the second a lumber- | who is generally something of a hunter. The party is usually ST. BONIFACE CATHEDRAL, RED RIVER. 

man’s camp. The lumbering business is the leading element of | divided into three gan ne to cut down the trees, one to hew This is the most imposing building in the settlement on the 
wealth in the province; and the sawmills, which are found col- | them, and another to drag the timber to the nearest stream. They | banks ot the Red River — the Assinniboine. It possesses no 
lected at the mouth of all its rivers, as well as the building of _ begin work at sunrise, and seldom return to camp until evening, | external architectural beauty, but its interior is very 
ships, and the business of transportation to the mother country, _ when their suppers are always enjoyed. They are ever cheerful | orated. The twin spires of Bt. Boniface can be seen 


i 


give employment to a 7 large distance from = 
proportion of the population. _ boundless level prairies | 
Almost the whole surface of = = ; which it is surrounded. 
New Brunswick is covered with possesses & sweet-toned 
dense forests of pine, spruce, fir, = of bells; and no sound in , 
and hemlock; and for the con- River is so delightful to 
veyance of which from the wil- the weary voyageur or the 
derness to the market towns, all stranger on his arrival, as the 
high streams employed as of breaking 
ighways. three princi the stillness of. morning or 
rivers are the St. John, the ahr. evening air. . Before and after 
amichi, and the Restigouche. service on my A the open 
By the word lamber is implied, space in front of main en- 


not any cular kind of wood 


tools, oxen, an in the district of Assinnibdia, 
requisite for the enterprise. which embraces the settlements 
Their stores are conveyed up of Red River and the Assinni- 
the a streams in tow-boats boine, considerably exceeds 
drawn by horses, or in canoes ; 1,000,000 acres ; the por- 


and in winter transported over 
i land in the valley of Red River 
lies within British territory, 


tlements. The site for opera- while that of the Assinniboine 
is wholly within it. The pres- 
cov- ent state of , and the con- 


dition of the people in the set- 
tlements, is not encouraging 
The European and Canadian 
element have been gradually 


i 


eral bed, which is composed diminishing for years, and the 
of sprace boughs, straw and half-breed is appar. 
blankets. The fireplace is op- ently drawing closer to the 

posite the sleeping floor, and its and tastes of their Indian 
the smoke is carried out bya r - : ancestry. Ot the male popula- 
piece of stove-pipe, or escapes tion, the most enterprising of 
through a in the roof. the young men, seek their for- 


8ST. BONIFACE CATHEDRAL, RED RIVER, BRITISH AMERICA. tunes in the United States. 


staple, but ose articles = 
felling of the Se, re, and wearing all tho 
tion is generally b \ SSS valley of happiness. The : 
parties of m ‘red y Red river is described 
by the = => == ‘ = as i a remarkab' 
‘i == of le soil, w Indian 
corn and wheat will flourish 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
MY POET.—A PARODY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


She was a lady—my Louise.—R. R. 


I was a lady—I, Louise ; 
He was a poet, proud and poor; 
And of all the many I had to please, 
He was the most capricious wooer. 


I had jewels to bind my curls, 
To fiash from bosom, and arms, and hair; 
Blood-red rubies and milk-white pearis— 
He had scarcely a coat to wear. 


Whiter than snow-fiakes were my hands— 
His were hardened, and rough, and brown; 
I had beauty, and rank, and lands— 
He had only his poet's crown. 


Others sued me with honeyed lies, « 
Haughtily he would stand apart ; 

While only the “‘lightnings in his eyes” 
Translated for me his hidden heart. 


Was it my blame to have been high-born, 
More than his to have been so low’ 
And if he had cared for my love or scorn, 

Ought he not to have told me so? 


This is the reason I have not told 
Any of those who came to woo: 

I will not marry the lowly- » 
Because—he has never asked me to! 


I am 8 woman—he is proud; 
But stars will blossom from thickest night; 
And sometimes doubt, like an April cloud, 
Will break in a sudden rain of light. 
And then he will know that a love like mine 
Cared nothing for high or low estate ; 
And if fortune drew a dividing line, 
His pride, not mine, made the barrier great. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EMPEROR’S TREASURE. 


BY KATE KEITH. 


Nor far from the wooded heights of Thuringia, that are crowned 
by the romantic Kiphauser, on which stood the favorite castle of 
the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, lived a young knight 
named Conrad. Though poor, he was highly esteemed for his 
bravery, and having been an orphan from his childhood and bred 
to arms, his heart, bereft of every tender tie, was devoted to 
chivalric honor. He lived for that alone ; and his companions in 
arms often reproached him playfully, that he had no taste for 
anything but a good sword, a good horse, and glory ; that to him 
the clang of battle was more pleasing than the softest song. Con- 
rad was inclined to think so himself. In the course of time, how- 
ever, love found an entrance into his breast. But though the vic- 
tim of an ardent affection, he dared not acknowledge it, as the 
mistress of his heart was the richest heiress in the country. Her 
father was dead, and the sole representative of his immense estates 
lived under the protection of her mother, who was considered 
extremely haughty. 

Conrad was too timid to offer his love without a suitable for- 
une as an accompaniment; he was also much too proud to ex- 
pose himself to the risk of being rejected. But the gentle Hilde- 
gard saw in him, not the poor, but the amiable and noble knight. 
Her mother, the Lady Adelheid, was also attached to him for his 
virtues, and received him with pleasure at her castle, which he 
visited more frequently than did any of the maiden’s other 
suitors. One day he approached with a melancholy countenance, 
and said : 

“ Noble lady, and you, most lovely and amiable Hildegard, I 
come to bid you farewell; my cruel fate will not allow me to re- 
main longer in this paradise of all my earthly wishes. The land- 
grave has called his troops together; therefore to-morrow early I 
must quit this cherished spot.” 

Hildegard started, and her cheeks were alternately red and pale ; 
but her mother said : 

“ Sir knight, I will now inform you what I have long secretly 
resolved upon; you are brave and truc-hearted ; my daughter re- 
quires a protector—not riches, of which she has already an abundant 
possession. You love her, and she is not indifferent towards you. 
I have therefore determined to accept of you for my son-in-law. 
Let the army assemble, but you remain here, and take charge of 
your wife’s property.” 

Lady Adelheid had a lofty and generous spirit, and she enjoyed 
a proud pleasure in preferring the poor youth for his intrinsic 
merit, to the many rich and powerful suitors that presented them- 
selves. Conrad stood in speechless amazement. He felt a severe 
struggle between love and honor. The joy which sparkled in his 
eyes during the first part of Lady Adelheid’s speech, soon disap- 
peared, and an expression of deep sorrow succeeded. 

“OQ, most noble lady!” he cried, kneeling before her, “ what 
can equal such rare generosity? You have granted me the wish 
to which I dared not aspire, yet without which I feel that existence 
would have been a burden to me. But at the same time, you re- 
quire of me what I cannot grant. Honor and my country call 
upon me to take up arms. I have hitherto lived in the service of 
my country; shall I now, when it is in danger, refuse the assis- 
tanceofmy arm? Q, let me depart!” he continued, casting on 
Hildegard @ look of mingled affection and grief; “and should 
Heaven allow me to return, then let the reward of love be mine.” 


Had there been time for reflection, Lady Adelheid would have | 


agreed in the sentiments of Conrad; but at the moment she lis- 
tened only to the impulse of her pride, which was deeply wounded 
by the bold refusal of the knight. She therefore turned from him 
with a haughty air, and exclaimed : 

“ Well, then, my honor-loving knight, since you suppose me 
less acquainted with its laws than yourself, we will leave it to fate 
when and where you may meet my daughter again.” 

She took Hildegard by the hand to lead her into another apart- 
ment; but Conrad held her back in despair, and seized her hand, 
which he fervently held to his breast, as he said : 

“0, must these be the last words I hear at my departure ?” 

Hildegard gently withdrew her hand, and left the room with her 
incensed mother; but she cast on him a look full of grief and af- 
fection, as though she would say, “Go, my beloved; I will soon 
reconcile my mother, who is now so unjustly irritated.” 

This look was the only consolation he received ; for, on going 
to the castle the following day to entreat pardon, and a milder 
farewell, he was denied admittance. He went to the war, but 
with a deeply wourlded heart. Before his departure, however, he 
spoke with a friend who was to remain behind, a distant relative 
of Lady Adelheid, but lately arrived from a foreign country, and 
now living at the castle. 

“Knight Kano,” said he, “ be careful that my love is guarded 
for me till I return.” 

He promised faithfully, and Conrad departed. But on the last 
night, as he was riding by the old ruins on the Kiphanser moun- 
tains, he fancied that he saw distinctly on the battlements a beau- 
tiful blue flower surrounded by a brilliant light, which sparkled 
like a star in the dark night sky. He felt a secret pleasure at the 
sight ; to his fancy the splendor of this blue flower bore a likeness 
to the last look from the lovely eyes of Hildegard, which had 
relieved his heart from a weight of sorrow. He carried with 
him into the din of battle the sweet remembrance of both. 

War raged for a time; Conrad fought bravely, and at the con- 
clusion of peace was loaded with honors. But when he returned 
to the spot that held his heart’s treasure, his friend informed him 
that he had found it impossible to reconcile the offended mother ; 
that she had taken an oath that Conrad should never see her 
daughter again until she was wedded to another; and that, final- 
ly, the ladies had disappeared from the country, none knew 
whither, Conrad would instantly have set out to seek Hildegard 


in every corner of the earth; but the cruel oath of her mother 
threw him into utter despair. He wandered to the now aban- 
doned spot where his mistress had dwelt, and found e@ conso- 
lation in seeing at least the place again where she had once lived 
and breathed ; but his grief was renewed by the reflection that she 
was no longer there. 

One gloomy night, as he was passing under the Kiphauser on his 
way home, he saw again the wonderful flower, surrounded by the 
brilliant light. Again, although unable to account for it, a secret 
pleasure stole over him. On the following morning he related the 
circumstance to his friend. 

“Tt is very astonishing,” said Kuno. “I have frequently been 
riding under the Kiphauser at night, without ever observing any- 
thing of the kind. It is said that great treasures are buried in the 
castle; that immense heaps of gold have been seen there.” 

Now Kuno was not richer than Conrad; and the very thought 
of the treasure buried there filled him with delight. Conrad stood 
absorbed in thought. 

“Kuno,” said he, after a pause, “when I reflect upon it, it 
would appear that some happiness awaits me at the Kiphauser. 
I remember so many extraordinary events which happened to me 
there in my childhood ; for, from my carliest years, the venerable 
old castle of the emperor was my favorie resort. I played there, 
and stole into it whenever I could escape from those who had the 
care of me. You know that Iwas brought up by the Knight 
Benno, having lost my parents in infancy; his castle lies on the 
other side of the mountain, close under the Kiphauser. I often 
crossed the beech forest, which extended as far as Kothenburg, 
and entered the ancient gates and arches to ramble about the vast 
courts and halls, and was always delighted to be there. 

“All the frightful tales which had been told me of treasures 
watched by flames of sulphur, and about the ghost of the great 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, that frequently paid a visit to its 
favorite abode, but always appeared in a terrific form to the bold 
adventurer who dared to enter the castle—did not deter me; on 
the contrary, they occasioned a fascinating awe. I used to see 
the treasures, when it happened that I lingered there till after 
nightfall, when the mysteries of the invisible world and its inhabi- 
tants commence ; but I saw no terrific flames. I saw, indeed, the 
spirit of the hero, Frederic, yet I was attracted towards him by an 
irresistible impulse. 

“T always left the gold untouched; but I was never tired of 
looking at him, and observing his venerable majestic figure, and 
noble, serious features. Sometimes he stood on the battlements 
clad in armor; at others, he was sitting at an oaken table in one 
of the halls. Once I saw him play at chess by himself. I always 
kept at a distance, and looked at him in silent wonder and respect. 
As he accidentally let fall one of the chess-men, I sprang forward, 
took it up, and gave it to the emperor. It seemed to please the 
noble spirit that I showed no fear, but was happy to serve him. 
He smiled on me, and said, in a low voice: 

“ «Keep it, and take it home with you; you will in time become 
a brave warrior.’ 

“Overwhelmed with delight I took it with me, and when I 
reached home I found it was of pure gold. The profession of 
arms kept me afterwards at a distance from this my favorite spot. 
When I returned, my love for the beautiful Hildegard occupied 
me wholly. But this wonderful flower reminds me of the many 
happy hours J have spent there in childhood.” 


Conrad was so lost in the enthusiasm of his ideas at the pleasing 
recollections which were passing in his mind, that he did not ob- 
serve the gloomy silence in which Kuno had sunk during the 
conversation. Thus they separated. 

The whole day the Kiphauser stood before the heated imagina- 
tion of Conrad; and as night approached he hastened thither, 
when lo! for the third time he perceived the blue flower sur- 
rounded by the sparkling light. He mounted the wall, and 
walked calmly up to it. The nearer he approached, the more 
brilliant it seemed, and the flower was of such a beautiful, soft, 
heavenly blue, that he felt himself inspired by a confidence that 
all would yet be well, and that the love of his dear Hildegard was 
not entirely lost to him. As, wrapt in this delightful meditation, 
he was looking down on the illuminated earth, he beheld a golden 
key lying near the flower. He took it up. 

“Alas, this is the key to the treasure !” he sorrowfully exclaimed ; 
“my wishes are not certainly directed towards them !” 

However, out of respect to the wonderful power which seemed 
to reign on the spot, he took the key. 

“Kuno,” said our hero, when he returned to his friend, “ he 
is the key to the treasure of the Kiphauser. I will not reject the 
sign which is given me; come with me. You shall share the 
good fortune which the supernatural powers destine for me.” 

“ Or the subterranean !”’ said Kuno, in a peculiar tone. 

“Come,” repeated Conrad, without paying attention to tho 
words of his companion ; “come, you shall watch, while I descend 
into the vault.” 

Kuno agreed. In the evening they both set out; the air was 
heavy, the deep red of the setting sun cast a fiery glow through 
the forest. They reached the narrow wooded valley called the 
Strath, lying between the Kiphauser and Brandberg. Steep rocks 
surrounded them on all sides; the old oaks and beech trees shook 
heavy and terrific ; an invisible fiendish power seemed to reign in 
this lonely valley. Conrad wandered silently onward, his eyes 
bent to the earth. 

“Halt !” cried Kuno, suddenly, standing still. “Here, Conrad, 
we must fight for life or death !” 


Conrad thought he must be dreaming when he heard this sum- 
mons. He turned round and saw Kuno standing with rage spark- 
ling in his eyes, and his countenance distorted by passion; he 
almost fancied that he saw a demon before him, so terrific was 
Kuno’s appearance. 

“How?” cried Conrad. “Are you mad? This to me, your 
friend ?” 

Kuno looked at him with a bitter, disdainful smile. 

“Tam to watch !” he hissed, “ while the favored one is to take 
possession of the treasure! Who are you, then, wretched favorite 
of Fortune, that she should shower her gifts upon you, which she 
denies to those more worthy? That the spirit of the castle should 
have chosen you as heir to its treasures, I could have forgiven ; 
I could even have been pleased at it. But that Hildegard should 
love you; that you should be allowed to look at those sparkling 
eyes, and call them yours—those eyes which have lighted up an 
unquenchable flame in my breast—that, Conrad, breaks the band 
which has united us, and converts the friend into a deadly enemy. 
Up! fight for the key! The treasures of the Kiphauser shall 
clear the road to her heart!” 

“ Well, then, fight!” cried the astonished Conrad. 


His, heart was deeply wounded by those words from one whom 


he so truly loved ; at the same he was jastly filled with anger, and 
without further delay he advanced to meet his enraged rival. 
Their swords clashed furiously; the birds in the forest were 
startled at the noise, and flew further from the scene of murderous 
strife. As each combatant was equally skilful in the use of arms, 
it was long before either could gain any advantage over the other. 
At length both their swords broke at the hilt ; they then wrestled 
with each other, and fierce hatred took the place of friendship. 
The struggle was long before either gave way; their feet seemed 
rooted to the earth, and their arms were twined powerfully in each 
other’s. 

But the false-hearted Kuno took advantage of an opportunity 
to seize the key, which Conrad had tied to a ribbon and concealed 
in his breast, and dashed his rival, whom he had thus taken by 
surprise, backwards into the deep ruins of a subterranean building 
which he had observed the day before, and had therefore chosen 
this spot as the theatre of his vengeance. His mind was too much 
heated and embittered to be brought to reason or repentance by 
the cruel death of his unfortunate friend ; for there was no chance 
of escape for those who had once fallen over the frightful preeipice. 
He hastened from the spot like a madman, holding fast the dearly- 
bought key, and repaired to the castle on the Kiphauser, where he 
arrived at night. 

He found the entrance, which was nearly choked up with 
bushes, made use of the golden key, and entered the vault con- 
taining the treasure. But—what happened to him there, no one 
has ever known. The country people saw him the next morning 
running with disordered hair, and pale and haggard countenance ; 
since which time he was never seen in the land of Thuringia. 

Meanwhile Conrad was less unfortunate than might have been 
expected ; the wild bushes in the interior of the abyss had broken 
his fall, avd he had sunk upon the moist ground only sligaall 
hurt. He lay there sometime, stunned by the fall. When he 
covered his senses, it occurred to him how dreadfully he sky 
perish, buried, as it were, alive. He sprang up shuddering, and 
walked wildly in the dark around the walis of the vault. Unex- 
pectedly he found an opening. It certainly did not lead to day- 
light, for the rocky passage he entered still continued. under 


ground. However, he pushed forward with restored hope. Not” 
did the cheering presentiment deceive Lim; for the vault was |) 


connected with the old castle. 
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Still following the winding passage, he found himself ascend- 
ing, and at length he stood in one of the halls of the Kiphauser. 
He felt that he was in the favorite spot of his childhood ; but it 
appeared to him that he was in the innermost part of the castle, 
which he had never yet penetrated. Here everything seemed 
well-preserved in all its ancient splendor. The beautiful rooms 
and vaulted halls were well-lighted. It was about midnight. 

Conrad bounded over staircases and corridors till he reached an 
apartment more brilliantly illuminated than the rest, where he saw 
the venerable, majestic figure of the noble Frederic Barbarossa. 
The spirit smiled upon him, and rising from his seat, advanced, 
saying : 

“Welcome, my brave champion; welcome to him who prefers 
honor and fidelity to fortune! You have chosen well; honor is 
the first legal bride of the warrior—then follows love. You de- 
scend, as I do, from the noble race of the Swabians, and you have 
verified your lineage. Your ancestors served me truly. The 
castle of your forefathers lies in ruins on the shores of the Danube. 
Take from the treasures of this castle, rebuild it, and then conduct 
your beloved Hildegard home.” 

“ Hildegard!” sighed Conrad ; “alas, she is lost to me !” 

“ How know you that ?”’ demanded the apparition. 

“ The false friend to whom I confided my cause, told me the 
terrible tidings on my return from battle.” 

“And do you rely on the word of the traitor Kuno ?” asked the 
spirit. ‘“ Hildegard still loves you; it was as a token of her affec- 
tion that the blue flower bloomed for you; the high-minded Adel- 
heid could not long remain offended with one who preferred honor 
to all things. Till your return she has retired with her daughter 
to a convent, exactly on the spot where the castle of your ancestors 
lics in ruins. Now follow me.” 

The knight followed the generous spirit in silence, and obeyed 
strictly the commands which he receited. In a few months the 
splendid castle was rebuilt on the beautiful shores of the Danube, 
and the brave Conrad could now offer himself to the rich bride 
who had remained faithful to the poor youth. He found both the 
mother and daughter where the ghost had told him, and the joy 
of the meeting amply repaid all past sufferings on both sides. 

The lovers were soon united with all due ceremony, and im- 
mediately afcer made a pilgrimage to the Kiphauser, out of grati- 
tude to the noble spirit of the Hohenstaufens. But this time no 
apparition greeted their eyes. The spectre having accomplished 
his mission had doubtless retired to his final resting-place, and the 
remembrance of the majestic Frederic Barbarossa’s ghost was all 
that was left to Conrad to remind him of his wild adventure on 
the Kiphauser. But among all the generations of the goodly race 
which he founded, the legends of the emperor’s treasure, and 
Knight Conrad’s bravery, was carefully handed down, and de- 
voutly believed, and even to this day, though the family is now 
extinct, the gray front, and crumbling battlements of the castle 
rebuilt with the magic wealth, stands frowning down in deserted 
grandeur on the banks of the Danube. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE HUNCHBACK. 


BY WILLIAM C. PROCTOR. 


“Sex, Lucy, does she not look like a queen, this little Angela 
of ours?” 

“O, Henry, Henry!” shrieked my mother, as my father’s hand 
slipped—the large, strong hand—letting my little jimp figure 
swing first one way and then another. 

“Good God, Lucy, have I hart the child? Angela, darling, 
have I hurt you?” 

O, it was all in vain that my father exclaimed and trembled. 
All in vain that the large, manly heart weakened down to an in- 
fant’s strength. His queen was, alas! from thenceforth, a hump- 
back! Itis hard to write the word; hard to recall the times 
when it was spoken, sometimes in pity, sometimes perhaps in 
derision ; for there are persons who can add to the terrible, terrible 
burden of the deformed. I have been told that my father would 
walk the house whole nights in anguish at the fate to which he 
had condemned his child, and that towards me he ever preserved 
the fondest and tenderest, yet saddest appearance. As far back as 
I can remember, he certainly did so. 

At eight years I lost my mother. O, more than ever was the 
poor crippled child to be pitied now !—yet I comforted my father 
when his heart was breaking with grief, and won him, by my 
childish prattle, almost to cheerfulness again. What a bond was 
between us now! Out of his sight I was miserable ; lying weep- 


_ing on my bed daring his absence, and mourning for my lost 


mother; but when I heard my father’s step in the hall, I sprang 
up as well as my lameness would permit, bathed my eyes and put 
on a smiling face. I could not bear to see him weep over me as 
he often did, and to hear him say, “O, Angela, my little Angela, 
can you ever forgive your father for rendering life so terrible to 
you ” 

My father was an extensive mill owner, abundantly rich to sup- 
ply every want but that of an upright, beautiful figure. He hired 
servants to attend upon me, and spared no expense to make me 
happy. I loved him with my whole heart, and never—no, never, 
thought of blaming him for the misfortune of my life. But an 
unkind sentence which I overheard respecting my figure when I 
was about nine years old, roused up my sensitiveness, and for two 
years I would not leave the house. I moped and pined incessant- 
ly, and it may be imagined how much this increased and aggravated 
my disorder. My father called in a new physician, and his judicious 
advice saved my life. 


“Buy her a pony chaise,” said he, “and teach her to drive 
She can go round the garden at first; afterwards, when she finds 
that she can see people without exposing her figure, she will go 
further.” 

The next week I leaked out of the dining-room one morning, 
and saw the prettiest little chaise, of a modest, dark green color, 
and a perfect little Shetland pony with silvered harness. I 
screamed with delight, and in half an hour was driving through 
green lanes, with my father walking beside me. Very soon 
he trusted me alone, and I found my courage increase with every 
day’s experience. 

One day—I think it was in the midst of a most smiling June, 
for I remember well that roses were blooming everywhere—I 
drove past a pretty cottage over whose windows and doors the 
honey-suckle, and sweet brier, and graceful hop, and clematis, 
were wreathing around each other ininnumerable involutions. It 
had long been shut up; but on this day, the windows were all 
open, and I could see pretty furniture scattered about the two 
little front rooms as I passed. Soft, white muslin curtains floated 
from the casements, and I heard the tinkle of a guitar. When I 
returned, a woman’s pale face, made paler by a close black dress- 
in which neither throat nor arms were visible, looked out at me, 
and a boy’s curly head was lying beneath the grand old chestnut 
that grew at one side of the cottage. How I wondered who they 
were—this mother and son, for such I knew they were, by their 
wonderful resemblance. I was attracted to them, for all I was so 
generally shy of strangers ; and once I stopped Bruno, the pony, 
and asked the lady for a rose. 

From that day, I never passed without receiving from the boy 
some floral offering or other ; and often a present of fruit in addi- 
tion. Garlands were hung on Bruno’s neck, and the little chaise 
literally bloomed ; and Walter Doane’s was the hand that brought 
the sweet and fragrant gifts. Once, the boy tempted me out of 
the chaise, to see the rabbits that he kept in a hutch at the back of 
the house ; but I saw his involuntary shudder at my figure, and I 
did not soon repeat the experiment. Our usual way of convers- 
ing had been carried on, with the boy leaning into the chaise, look. 
ing up into my face. What he saw there, or how far the gaze was 
prompted by real interest in me, I did not then know. His pale 
faced mother seemed equally my friend. Walter told me pleasant 
tales of his dear, dead father, and I returned them with memories 
of my lost mother. 


“Do you study ?” asked Walter, one day. I blushed and my 
lip quivered. I could read a very little, but I had not learned to 
enjoy it, and I told him so with tears. Then it was that he came 
out day after day, while my chaise stood in the shadow of the old 
chestnut, and read to me quaint old tales and ballads, and I 
syllabled every word in my chamber at home, without a book— 
only by the power of remembering his words and accents. Thus 
I learned Shakspeare and Milton and Cowper, when the stock of 
stories and ballads were exhausted ; and thus I fed my soul with 
the beautiful creations of our best and sweetest writers. I would 
have listened to the Koran or to the gibberish of the South Sea 
Islands if they had been given in that voice, and with that accent. 
My happy dream was all at once dispelled by Walter announcing 
to me with a boyish triumph that he was going to college. 

“What! leave your mother ?” 

“She will board near me in the winter, and until then, I shall 
be frequently at home.” 

That was a little comfort, but O, what I endured when I first 
passed the house! I would not be persuaded to go that way 
again, but Mrs. Doane came to see me often with news of Walter. 

I now staid almost constantly with my father ; driving over to 
the mills, almost as soon as he had breakfasted and gone. My 
heart was as sad as a child’s could be, who had lost the only play- 
mate she had ever known. But Walter had gone to college. He 
would return at the end of four years,a scholar and a man. 
Should he find me still an invalid cnild, ignorant and stupid ? 
No! I would make myself worthy to be his friend. I would learn 
—.nd I did learn. I had masters and teachers, who came at 
certain hours, and I studied well. I learned music, because I had 
a natural gift, and Walter loved it. I therefore took lessons on 
the guitar, but could not bring myself to be exhibited at the harp 
or piano ; and then the guitar was his favorite instrument. God 
knows I had no thought beyond his approbation. I was too 
young, too simple, to dream of love. 

The fourth year passed rapidly. I had improved. My face 
was beautiful I knew. I may say that—I who would have given 
up all its beauty for a straight form! My hair had always hung 
over the deformity, partially concealing its shape. I dressed 
always in the richest but plainest clothes, never attracting atten- 
tion by gaudy colors, and my shoes and gloves were perfection. 

“I am going to hear your young friend deliver his poem,” said 
my father, on the last day of the term. “ Will you go, Angela?” 

The thought struck me that I should not be noticcd in such a 
crowd, and I acceded, much to my father’s surprise. 

O, how the memory comes back, of a tall, superb form that 
mounted the platform that day, and spoke thrilling words of fare- 
well to the companions of four years! Spoke them in the voice 
that had said as kindly ones to me, long ago. How I wept be- 
neath my thick veil ! 

When all was over, my quick eye saw a beautiful girl in close 
conversation with Walter. Her face was partially turned from 
me—but her figure was superb. There lay her charm in my eyes. 
She seemed on the most familiar terms with him, and he escorted 
her from the hall; she leaning in graceful dependence on his arm. 
I heard some one say, “there goes young Doane and Sybil De- 
lano ; they say he is engaged to her.” 

He was another’s, then! Not that I expected him to be mine— 
but O, the unutterab'e pang of those words! _ 


“Let us go home, father,” I said, in the first dreary, sinking 
emotion of my heart; and seeing meso pale and exhausted, he 
sped our retreat from so exciting a scene. We passed Walter 
and Miss Delano on the road. My father would have stopped and 
spoken to him, but I laid my hand on his arm and exclaimed, 
“ Don’t, father!” He looked surprised, but attributed all to the 
heat and excitement, and hurried on to the hotel, where he drove 
to a side entrance at my request. 

We hurried home. “ Father,” I said, thet evening, “are you 
rich enough to Europe?” 

“ Well—yes, if necessary,” he answered, laughingly. “Why 
do you ask ?” 

“Will you go and take me with you?” 

“T will consider of it, darling.” 

And he did consider, and so effectually, that we were on our 
way in three weeks. Walter Doane had called twice in our ab- 
sence. Somehow, I shrunk from seeing him. I did not know 
that he and his mother were going to Liverpool to visit her sister, 
who resided there. 

For weeks after I landed on a foreign soil, I was in ecstacy. 
My father had taken out with him one of the very easiest and 
springiest of American vehicles, and we rode every day, until we 
had visited all the places that had so long lingered on my imagi- 
nation from description. 

We were sitting in the finest picture gallery in Rome, where we 
had been spending the whole morning, when my gaze was attracted 
to two figures just entering. I knew them ata glance. They 
were Walter, and Sybil Delano. I shrank behind a pillar that 
rose close to my seat, and eluded their gaze for half an hour. 
When they entered the next room I went away. 


That evening my father brought me some new masic, and in- 
sisted on my playing. He threw the ribbon over my neck, and 
commanded me playfully to sing an old and favorite air, if I 
would not try the new. I threw off my sadness, and sung and 
played long, and with my best expression. The night was warm, 
and people were walking on the piazzas. I heard a voice say, 
“Let me listen! don’t speak. I know that voice well.” 

I too, was thrilling at the sound of the voice I heard. I saw— 
only in imagination, for the curtains were down—Walter and 
Miss Delano ; and I went up stairs directly, to avoid them. Why 
did I thus shun my old playmate? A servant came up and said 
a gentleman wished to see me, and had sent his card. I could 
not see the name, but I felt it was there. My father took it from 


me. “Ask him up,” said he; and ina moment Walter Deane 
was beside me. 


“Why have you two avoided me ?” he asked. 


Of course my father answered ; and although apparently satis- 
fied, I could see that he felt hurt. 

“But I see you once more,” he said, “and I must have my 
mother come to you immediately ; she is very busy preparing for 
a wedding!” And Walter blushed like a girl. 

There could be no doubt now, I thought ; but I could not speak 


of it, and changed the subject. It was late, and he soon departed. 
Next day came Mrs. Doane. She had cast her weeds aside, and 
looked like a young and blooming woman. The pale cheek was 
absolutely rosy. She embraced me tenderly, and seemed very 
happy at seeing me. 

Two days afterwards, wedding cards were brought in. I did 
not even open them. ‘There they lay in their white ribbons ; and 
there too, on the .sofa, J lay. The tears I shed that afternoon! 
But I bathed my face when I thought it was time for my father to 
come in, and tried to practise the new airs he had brought me. 
The door was open, and in the twilight I heard some one enter, 
and supposed he had come. But a hand smaller and softer than 
his was laid on mine. I looked up, and in the dimness I recog- 
nized Walter. 

“You will come to the wedding to-morrow morning ?”’ he asked. 

“I will try todo so,” I said, as coolly as possible ; but my brain 
was whirling, and I was glad that it was so dark. 

“Angela, you do not welcome as I thought you would. In fact 
you seem estranged and distant. I once thought, in my college 
life, that I should return home to find my happiness and to make 
yours. You chill and disappoint me.” 

“Hush! What difference can it make to you now that you are 
to find it with another so soon?” 

“ What do you mean? Who do you refer to?” 

“To your bride of to-morrow—Miss Delano.” 

He sat perfectly silent for five minutes. I could not see his face, 
but he was evidently thinking deeply. 

“T see you do not understand, Angela, for you would not wil- 
fully misinterpret—yet your cards, they must have told yon all.” 

“ T have not opened them !” 

He rang for a light; and taking up the cards from my table, he 
opened the packet and showed me the names of Frederick Har- 


_ wood and Mrs. Doane. I was petrified. 


“ But Miss Delano,” I said, “ what of her? 

“ Only that she has recently become my Cousin Frank’s wife.” 

I was mute with surprise. 

“ Angela, you loved me as a child ; will you love me now ?” 

“ What J? the hunchback ?” 

.“ Angela, never speak of that to me again. It is your soul I 
love. Never did J, never can I love another. I did not tell you 
80 before, because I wished to try myself by seeing others. I am 
satisfied now.” 

O, was it not all a dream, this great, overpowering happiness ? 
No longer would my poor father feel that he had destroyed my 
prospects for life. I rejoiced for him as much as for myself ; and 
when, after Mrs. Doane’s wedding, she came to me, and fondly 
called me her daughter, I was weeping the happiest tears that ever 
wet human eyes. 
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PAWNEE CHIEF, SCALLA-NA-SHARO, OR, ONLY CHIEF. 


INDIAN WARRIORS. 

The portraits on this page are from pho 6 taken in Wash- 
ington of two famous Pawnees, who visited the Federal city last 
winter with others of their tribes on business with the government. 
The Pawnee chief, Scalla-na-sharo, or “Only Chief,” has much 
of the supercilious air of one born to hereditary command, while 
the brave Qu-u-aek, or “ Buffalo Bull,” has the unmistakable lin- 
eaments of a desperate fighting-man, the hard, harsh, cruel ex- 
— of a — blood-thirsty savage. It was understood at 

ashington this latter gentleman was in possession of alar +e 
number of scalps taken on various occasions, and on which n> 
rested his claims to be considered the “bravest of the brave.” 
When these and other Indian warriors and delegates were pre- 
sented to President Buchanan at the White House, the scene, 

not an unusual one, was very striking. We can imagine 
its on & stranger witnessing it for the first time—this con- 
trast between the extremes of civilization and barbarism. On one 
side stood the painted and plumed and blanketed warriors, as 
unmoved and calm as if within some forest aisle of the far West, 
on the other side, the president and members of the cabinet, with 
ladies sprinkled about among the company. The chiefs of the 
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red race thus met the one white chief who represented 
the people who had displaced the dusky warriors, driven 
them from their hunting-grounds, and obtained 
sion of the vast territory once the undisputed heritage of 
the savage. Of the Indians who visited Washington at 
the time these pho were taken; sixteen were Paw- 
nees, from whom we selected the two most striking spec- 
out with a i © expense 
feathers, buffalo robes, blankets, soot, yellow ochre, ver- 
milion, and indigo blue. Yet they were altogether a 
fine looking set of men. The same remark is applicable 
to the Poncas. The Pottawatomies 
were not so striking in appearance— 
claiming to be half-civilized, and hav- 
ing the unequal, undecided aspect of 
the poor copper-colored es We 
tions selling sli an . 
During their vient Mr. Buchanan es- 
tablished a of peace between 
the Pawnees and Poncas, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it will be 
lasting. The bad faith of the In- 
dians is as proverbial as the Punica 
fides of the Carthaginians. Indeed, 
the more we are acquainted with 
them, the less do we see to admire in 
them. Experience strips them of the 
fantastic attributes with which 
and romance have clothed them, an 
we behold them as they are, glutton- 
ous, selfish, fierce, filthy, 
cruel and cowardly. Yes—after all 
that has been said of the gallantry of 
the red man, your Indian is a cow- 
ardly foe. He fights in ambush— 
never risking his m if he can 
possibly help it. their warlike 
itions they never, if they can 
p it, attack a superior or an equal 
foe. They must have numbers on 
their side Before they rush into battle. 
Their victories are disgraced by the 
foulest cruelty—they war with wo- 
men and infants even. In domestic 
life their treatment of the women is 
brutal in theextreme. Inc «tinguish- 
able laziness is their curse—and all 
hope of bringing them within the 
of civilization is vain. We are sorry 
that our faith in Mr. Cooper is shaken—sorry 
to have our early day-dreams of the “noble 
8a ” dispersed, but we must look the fact 
steadily in the face. We may mourn that the 
original occupants of the soil are fading awa 
from it—but we must console ourselves wi 
the Turkish exclamation—“ Kismet !””—it is 
fate. The destiny of the red race is to die 
out before the advance ot the victorious Anglo-Saxon, the master 
of the world. Yet the aborigines possess many traits which com- 
mend them to the artist and literary man ; while to the philolo- 
ist and the ethnologist they offer many interesting problems. 
time rolls on, their history and manners, softe: and en- 
haneed by distance, will suggest many a theme for the poet and 
story-teller. When the places that now know them shall know 
them no more forever, the local traditions of the red men will be 
carefully sought after and treasured up. Here and there, on the 
dark record of their career, one or two men will shine forth, such 
as Philip of Pokanoket, as of Indian bravery and magna- 
nimity of character, worthy of study and challenging esteem. 
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fine view of the mission of St. 
Louis Obispo, or the coast of California, in about latitude 35. 
The interest attaching to the land of gold, to which we are bound 
by so many commercial and social ties, which is peopled by rep- 
resentatives of all sections of our country, renders every illustra- 
tion of its peculiar features acceptable. Especially is this the 
case with the masensete. of the , the landmarks of another 

wer and ano! , now fast passing away. These me- 
new he of the days ort the Spanish Jesuits are fast crumbling to 


ruins, and probably in another quarter of a century the 
share will pass where 


plough- 
stately churches and cloisters once rose, or 
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warehouses and private residences be erected on the site. One of 
the most noteworthy of these establishments is that of which we 
present a view. The artist has taken the liberty of a it 
as it appeared in its prime, without marking the ravages which 
time has impressed upon its crumbling walls. The church is in 
the heavy and gloomy style of architecture universally adopted in 
the ecclesiastical edifices of Spanish America. It seems as if the 
Spanish church builders of the New World had but one type of 
structure. In Brazil, in Peru, in Mexico, and in California we 
behold the same heavy bell-towers, the same arched doorways, 
the same niches. It is only in interior fitting up that they di 
from each other, and that not materially. Lower California was 
discovered by Cortez in 1534, but it was not until 1697 that the 
Spaniards began to interest themselves seriously in the Califor- 
nians. It was then that the Jesuits came to preach the gospel to 
the Indians and to initiate them in civilization. A local ition 
aided their efforts greatly. This legend related that a + -~ 
ural being, named pan had formerly landed in Mexico 
to make laws and give instruction in the various useful arts ot 
life. Compelled to take his departure at the expiration of a certain 
period, he promised to return or to send one of his delegates 
to complete the work he had commenced. Accordingly, when 
the monks made their appearance, the Indians did not doubt that 
their patron saint was ‘Costealcoetl himself, and welcomed them 
with every token of submission and joy. The monks converted 
them and succeeded in gathering these ignorant but gentle — 
into twenty-two missions, which embraced the whole territory 
tween San Diego and San Francisco. The Spanish government 
divided pa California into fuur provinces or ios ; those 
of San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barba, and San Diego. 
Each of these places was a certain field of action for authority, and 
the governor-general resided at Monterey. But when i 
separated from the mother country, this whole administrative or- 

ization was destroyed, and the a was abandoned to 
itself without any other government than the half-spiritual and 
half-temporal authority of the Franciscans. With the history of 
California, under the American rule, our readers are of course 
familiar. Splendid cities have arisen there, as if by magic, schools 
churches, hospitals, have been founded, commerce fostered, and 
the civilization of the East suddenly transported to the West. 


SPOTS ON THE SURFACE OF THE SUN. 


The Royal Astronomical Society, G. B., have recentl 
sented to Mr. Henrich Schwabe, of 


So great, however, 
tendency to present his spots in the form of clusters, that other 


not so much on the absolute number of the groups, as on the 
ratio which obtains between them in different years. The re- 
sult of his investigations has been to establish with a degree of 
pass through the phases of maximum . mini frequency, 


and vice versa, in a period not very different from ten years. 


| 
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AB on the spots which the surface of the sun. From the 
- address of the president, in presenting tho modal, wo derive the 
Kx 14 i= (ANS following information on this topic: The plan adopted by Mr. 
+ tt \ ( “6 Schwabe is, to note by a number each spot in the order of its 
: — pearance, on his notation from the first to the last spot 
each year. He reckons an isolated spot, or a cluster of spots 
6 where there is no visible separation between their penumbra, as 
in a great measure on the excellence of the telescope; and it 
— ticularly impresses on his readers that he attaches im 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year........... 
One two years. 400 
Five 
Hive copies, ono wp of 20 00 
One PrcroriaL, and one copy of Taz oF oun 
Union, when together, $3 50 per annum. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
5. W.—The living novelists are Bulwer, and Dickens. 
Sir Walter was the greatest English novelist 


=. M: — ony of the — jewellers make these Protean ornaments. 
has been designed in London for the Princess Woron- 
on so —s 80 formed as to be convertible at pleasure into a necklace or 
bracelets. It will — nine diamonds of enormous size, and the setting 
will be entirel. 

L. F., Chicago, Ta we at should think the trouble arose from imperfect venti- 
lation. It is stated that a bird suspended near the top of ac curtained bed- 
stead in which people are sleeping, will generally be found dead in the 
morning from the impure air generated , i ir respiration. Small close 
sleeping-rooms are often as dangerous as curtained bedsteads. 

Gazrano, Newark, N. J.—Nous vous remercions, monsieur, de vos renseigne- 
mens su sujet du one francais, et nous les reproduirons avant peu 
dans le “‘ Pictorial,” a de nos lecteure. 

pat Smith, the astronomer royal for in his 

interesting account of a recent scientific expedition to the Peak of Teneriffe, 
~discussed question of the heat of moon . He 
says that his thermometrical instruments were spied by affec the 


idly becomes ; and in the West Indies, 

sweltering an wnooneed beneath the full glare of » trop 
muffle their heads and faces when exposed to the moonbeams, which they 
believe will cause swelling and distortion of the features, and sometimes 


even blindness 

J. 7. — Me.—Mr. Tobias Gibson was one of the earliest itinerant 
In 1799, be crossed the mountains and traversed a wilder- 

yt miles te the Cumberland, and, with cance, having fol- 
lowed the course of that river, the Ohio, and the rey landed 
safely at Natches, where he commenced his labors labors in the sou part of 
Mass.——The Railroad Journal makes 26,210 
$019,900 516. Acct: 


The gs of buoys and beacons is about 5000, besi ES 
> for the year endin 1860, $791,184 
af the thouse system from 1 to 1857, inclusive, was 

Pat.aNtaRopist.—The Indian tribes within the borders of the United States, 
are Officially estimated to be 825,000; annual amount granted them, 
$556,238; estimated future « someone to meet limited annuities, 
$11,754,165; annual liabilities rmanent, $960,064; amount 
in trust by the United States toe Benet bearing interest, 

1008, 


Was a Namxg.—We see by a court report that a young lady 
in New York State rejoices in the name of Icebenda. Whence 
this odd name? Is the young lady one of the “ heavy weights,” 
and does she find it impossible to venture on the frozen surface of 
a pond withont making it quake beneath her footsteps? We 
await further explanation with intense anxiety. 


New Neicusors.—Messrs. Chase Brothers, dealers in orna- 
mental iron-work of all descriptions, have removed their establish- 
ment to No. 15, nearly opposite us. This adds to the attractions 
of Winter Street, now one of the most active business thorough- 
fares in the city. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ News reaches Gibraltar now in two days from England, by 
means of the electric telegraph through France and Spain. 
. The Cooper Institute at the intersection of Astor Place 
and Fourth Avenue, New York, will be an enduring monument. 
.++. Beware how you trifle with duty on the ground of inabil- 
ity ; for he who bids you labor gives you strength to do it. 
-. The height of impudence has been defined to be seeking 
refuge from a pelting shower in an umbrella shop. 
. It is stated that England is at present making more rolled 
iron than all other nations united can produce. 
. Peace is the evening star of the soul, and virtue is its sun; 
the two are never far apart from each other. 
+++» Many things are thorns to our hopes till we have reached 
them, and poisoned arrows to the heart when gained. 
. Experience has been called the most eloquent of preach- 
ers ; but unfortunately, she never has a large congregation. 
-- Loquacious mouths are like badly managed banks—they 
make large issues, but have no solid capital. 
- No love is so sweet as that which follows ill-humor, as we 
press sweet oil from the acrid, bitter olive. 
-++. The chain of love is made of fading flowers, but that of 
marriage is of gold, lasting as well as beautiful. 
.+++ Piccolomini lately received a present of a bottle of boot 
varnish. She had all sorts of presents in New York. 
- Ball Hughes’s plaster model of an equestrian statue of 
Washington has been very much admired in Philadelphia. 
+++» In Prussia they now give the prince regent an income of 
£360,000, and the insane king £240,000. 
- The cathedral which the New York Catholics propose to 
build on Fifth Avenue, will cost $750,000. 
++.» A Connecticut doctor has offered to sell Mayor Tiemann 
a receipt for driving the cholera out of New York for $1000. 
- John 8. Rarey has been teaching the art of taming horses 
to a large class of pupils in the city of Stockholm. 
. For becoming a Mahommedan a Russian ensign has been 
sentenced to Siberia for the remainder ot his life. 
«+». Ata recent meeting in Hartford, the Connecticut tobacco 
growers passed resolutions in favor of a warehouse. 
The New York city council have voted $25,000 fora 
Foundling Hospital—the first one ventured on in this country. 
. A Mr. Johnson of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been fined $3 for 
kissing a lady without her consent or invitation. 


PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

The public mind has of late been surfeited with disgusting de- 
tails of a brutal contest between two trained bullies, for “the 
Championship of America.” Morrissey and Heenan have had 
their meeting on the borders of Canada, and have battered and 
bruised each other to the full extent of their ability—thousands of 
spectators from all parts of the country thronging to the spot by 
railroad and steamboat, and looking on the disgusting exhibition 
with gloating eyes. Hundreds of thousands at home, have sought 
the newspaper details of the contest, and devoured them with 
avidity. An absurd attempt is made to throw the charm of ro- 
mance around such pugilistic contests, by representing the parties 
as heroes, whose display of prowess and courage is worthy of 
admiration. But prize-fighters are mere mercenaries of the lowest 
grade; men who take advantage of their physical organization to 
set themselves up as butts for the blows of their opponents, in 
order to make money out of the operation. There is nothing 
whatever that is noble or elevating in such contests. They minis- 
ter to the lowest and meanest passions of human nature, and tend 
to degrade all who partake of them, either as performers or spec- 
tators, to a level with beasts. They are of the same nature as, but 
of a lower grade than, dog-fights, bear-baitings, and bull-fights, and 
rob the man of all self-respect who countenances them. 


Prize-fights are a perverted relic of barbarism, tending directly 


to encourage and perpetuate the feelings of barbarians. They are 
entirely without the justification which attended physical encoun- 
ters in the rude days of human society, and have for their sole 
motive the contemptible idea of money-making. In the days of 
barbarism, before society became consolidated and organized, and 
when there was no law to furnish protection for person and prop- 
erty, each man was obliged to depend upgn his own right arm for 
defence against aggression. Then the art of the pugilist was 
necessary and justifiable, though it did give play to the worst pas- 
sions and the lowest instincts of human nature. But that necessity 
has ceased with the spread of civilization, which makes society 
assume for itself, through the forms of law, the duty of protecting 
every individual member thereof in his person and property. And 
with that necessity falls also the justification for such personal 
contests, and leaving them open to absolute condemnation, as de- 
grading and brutalizing to human nature. The disgraceful 
mingling of the passion for gain, with the animal pugnacity of 
humanity, which characterizes the modern prize-fighting, is a cor- 
ruption for which civilization is responsible; it was entirely un- 
known to our barbarous progenitors. Nor does this foul dishonor 
find any counterpart in the conduct of those whom we are in the 
habit of looking down upon as immeasurably our inferiors in 
social advancement. The practice of gambling, which is now a 
necessary attendant of prize-fighting, whether in fighting for stakes, 
or in betting upon the head of the successful combatant, while it 
seems to degrade even a voluntary pugilistic encounter, is one of 
the chief evils which pugilism inflicts upon society. Betting in 
any form, is censurable, as encouraging a passion for gain; but 
when it enlists one to desire the maiming and disabling of a fellow- 
being, even at the expense of his life, it becomes a terrible destroyer 
of human feeling, obliterating from the mind all perception of 
right and wrong, and investing the human soul with the spirit of a 
hyena. There needs no stronger evidence of the hardening, de- 
moralizing effect of prize-fighting, than the fact stated in the public 
prints, that the wife of one of the combatants in the recent fight 
in Canada, bet two thousand dollars upon the head of her hus- 
band, and that her father made bets to the amount of eighty 
thousand! What could that woman care for the husband whom 
she thus sent forth to be bruised and maimed, and perhaps killed, 
that she might make two thousand dollars? What could that 
father care for the husband of hi: child, who could thus stake a 
fortune upon the issues of his premeditated brutal fight? Truly 
the heart must be seared as with a hot iron, when wives and 
fathers can thus give up those who are dear to them, to coin their 
blood and muscle into gold! 

Prize-fighting also operates as a direct encouragement to rowdy- 
ism and personal outrage. The ruffian and the bully are placed 
upon the same level with those who consider themselves respect- 
able ; all meet together around the prize-ring, take a common inter- 
est in the fight, bet upon the same issue, and applaud or censure 
in unison. What other object can this communion with decent 
people have upon the rowdy, save to confirm him in his habits of 
lawless violence? He sees around him and mingling with his 
fellows of the “swell mob,” those whom in any other place he 
would not dare to look in the face; he hears them praising the 
cunning tricks of pugilism, and the reckless daring which he has 
idolized all his life ; he finds them deferring to his superior knowl- 
edge of the bruiser’s art, and betting as he bets ; and the result is, 
that he has a much higher appreciation of himself. He returns 
from the field strengthened and encouraged in his lawless courses, 
and all the more eager to resort to force and violence. In this 
way the abettors of prize-fights weaken respect for the law, pro- 
mote breaches of the peace, encourage a mob spirig, and undermine 
the foundations of social order. Let the decent patrons of such 
low and beastly exhibitions, reflect upon these consequences of 
their thoughtless conduct ; let the conductors of the respectable 
press consider well their duty in this matter, and above all, let the 


-| ministers of the law realize the importance of their preventive 


office. 


Lecturixe —Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch, the trance-lecturer, made 
six thousand dollars by a recent tour. The result, at least, was 
entrancing. 


Qugstion axD aANsweR.—Why is a dandy like a mushroom ? 
Because he’s a sap-head, his waist is remarkably slender, his 
growth is exceedingly rapid, and his top is uncommonly tender. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


Now is the time to subscribe for Ballou’s Pictorial tor the year 
1859. Three numbers more will complete the fifteenth volume of the 
work, and with the number for January first, commences volume 
sixteenth. We shall bring out during the next year some of the 
best novelettes we have ever published, besides which we have 
added to our regular corps of contributors, some of the best male 
and female writers in this country. We shall commence the new | 
volume with a fine original romance from the pen of Mrs. Caro- 
Ling Orne, one of the most graceful lady writers now living, 
entitled : 


THE CHANGELING: 
THE FALSE HEIR. 
Founded on Incidents of the French and Indian War. 


We shall follow this by other equally attractive tales, besides 
which we shall continue our large amount of entertaining original 
stories, sketches, adventuréé, biographies, ete., in¢onnection with a 
vast number of fine pictures on every conceivable subject. Espec- 
ially will our portraits, alone, be worth more than a year’s sub- 
scription to our paper. They will be large, finely engraved from 
original sittings, and the biographies will be written by able and 
faithful pens, describing eminent cotemporary men, and forming a 
marked feature of the volume. In this department we shall spare 
neither labor nor expense. 

Altogether we intend to make the Pictorial as attractive and 
intrinsically valuable, as we have done heretofore, and to present 
such a weekly visitor for the domestic fireside as shall be welcome 
all over the land. There is not a village or town in the country 
so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily ob- 
tained for “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured 
for each at about $1 67 a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the name and money. Any person desiring to form a 
club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending us a 
line to that effect. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One y 92 50 
One copy, two years. 400 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up of the club)......... 2000 

Uniow, when taken together ther, $3 50 per annum. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IODINE CURE. 

The beneficial medicinal qualities of spring waters impregnated 
with iodine, have long been known. M. Boinet, a French physi- 
cian, has improved upon the hint thus given by nature, and inves- 
tigated the curative properties of this substance with considerable 
success. Iodine is present in sea water, and largely so in marine 
vegetation. Indeed, the chief source of the iodine used in com- 
merce, is the kelp produced by burning sea-weed. Dr. Boinet 
having observed that wens, scrofula, and other affections of that 
nature, are very rare among people inhabiting regions where 
iodine is abundantly diffused in the air, and that the energy of the 
vital functions bear a direct proportion to the quantity of iodine 
present in the system, shrewdly conjectured that the employment 
of this agent might be efficacious in the treatment of diseases de- 
pendent upon a morbid condition of the animal functions. He 
therefore resorted to the use of food containing iodine, by mixing 
with bread, cake, syrups and other edibles, plants containing this 
substance. After ten years experimenting with scrofulous chil- 
dren in this way, he is confident that not only scrofula, but ulcer- 
ous affections, diseases of the skin, opthalmia, caries of the bones, 
etc., can be cured by such a diet. 

Niacana.—We are sorry to see this sturdy cataract giving 
signs of caving in. The road to Termination Point has fallen 
away—mortal being will never visit that “point” again, and a 
promenade of a yard long only is now left under the falls, says 
the Hamilton Spectator. We never read of visitors going under 
this fall, without thinking of what poor Power's Irish guide said 
to him there. “Lak up over us! 
Murder! if it should take a { ial’ 


— 


CoronaTION oF Ifl.—Various ramors having 
been circulated with regard to the coronation of Napoleon LII., 
the Moniteur takes occasion to remark : “ The Napoleon dynasty 
has been long crowned. It was crowned in its origin by an inef- 
faceable baptism by the generous blood spilled on so many battle- 
fields. Reposing on the future as on the past, it has no need of 
seeking a new element of vitality among ancient traditions.” 


A sriritep “ Leapsr.”— We find the following as the leading 
article in the St. Anthony and Minneapolis “* Weekly Advertiser :” 
“ We want rome wood. We will take wood, in payment for sub- 
scriptions to the Advertiser, or anything else good to cat, as the 
editor down east says.” 


Pveriism.—As we feared, the late prize fight has led to pugi- 
listic encounters all over the country; the boys have caught the 
gladiatorial spirit, and “ mills’ occur at every street-corner. Down 
with the combatants ! 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


LIFE. 


A swaying reed, I stand 

Close at the marge of time's deep. rapid tide ; 
Far sweeping o'er the land 

Comes many a gale o'erladen, scattering wide 
What should but reach my hand. 


Verily I strive to gain 

Those wasted treasures from the truant air; 
Floating beyond the main, 

The distant, silent sea receives my share, 
Nor yields it back again. 


Pass down Time's rapid stream, 
Gay barks, and argosies of joy and pride; 
Their gorgeous banners gleam 
Tn constious power; alas, the treacherous tide 
Proves all their pomp a dream. 


But from their wreck is cast, 

Close at my feet, upon the trembling strand, 
A waif, whose splendor past 

The waves destructive spare to grace my hand— 
This, this is mine at last. 


And thus I stand ;—the storm 

That desolates the land and sinks the fleet 
Thrills with a new life, warm, 

My blooming rod,—for fiercer woes more meet 
Maketh my fragile form. 


Seldom hath hope Ler own: 

Not the lark’s music ’mid the morning dews 
Is life's most frequent tone, 

Nor from sweet gardens of all beauteous hues 
Cometh her breath alone ;— 


Hers is the silent night, 

The storm destructive and the tempest wild ;— 
0, may I read aright 

Her darkest page, and, like a little child, 
Wait for the morning light! 


Bowing before the blast, 

With stronger faith and hope of purer aim, 
Aside all murmurings cast, 

Then, upward look, a higher joy to claim 
When the last woe is past! 


TIME. 


0 Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence, 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense). 
The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 
How much must that poor heart endure, 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure!—Bow rs. 


HOPE. 


Upon her arm a silver anchor lay, 

Whereon she leaned ever, as befell: 

And ever up to heaven as she did pray, 

Her steadfast eyes were bent, nor swerved otherway.—SrenseEr. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH PHE READER. 


“Oustom cannot stale” our admiration of some of the wonders that 
science has achieved, though daily and hourly displayed before our eyes. 
Steam is etill the great magician, not the familiaracquaintance. Individually, 
we, at least, bow before its spell; and the other day, standing on the Cunard 
wharf at East Boston when the * America” was coming in from Halifax, it 
required no great effort to picture and to feel the wonder of the people of 
Europe when the first American steamship, the pioneer of ocean steam navi- 
gation, was seen approaching their shore, gliding swiftly onward without a 
sail bellying from the slender tracery of her yards and cordage. That was 
the avatar of a power to be felt through ages, stamping its signet on the cen- 
tury we live in, the greatness of which we do not and cannot fully compre- 
hend......The highest tribunal of this State has decided that lager bier is 
intoxicating. Gloom sitteth on the visage of our Teutonic friends. It isin 
vain they point to the proofs of their having swallowed fifty or sixty glasses a 
day with impunity—the bench frowns upon the bar. But will the keliner be- 
come a shadowy myth! «Will the sound of “ Bin lager!” “‘ Zwei lager!” die 
away from the echoing arches of marble halls’? Shall there be no more cakes 
and ale because we are virtuous’ Time will show...... A correspondent of 
the Transcript asks whether the clergymen of this State are particular enough 
about recording marriages and sending in returns to the town clerks. He 
says: “We have heard of a case in which a divorce was desired by a lady 
from a brutal husband, aod a fee of a thousand doliars was offered a young 
lawyer if. he could find any legal defect in the marriage ceremony to aid in 
the suit for divorce. He ascertained that the officiating clergyman, a stran- 
ger to both parties, had not complied with the statutes in regard to the mar- 
riage, and it was doubtful if its legality could be established. The wife ob- 
tained a divorce, and the fee was paid. Where such interests as are involved 
in the marriage relation are at stake, is It not the duty of clergymen and 
magistrates to inform themselves in regard to the laws, and to comply with 
them in every particular’. .....Every day. at noon, a prayer meeting con- 
ducted by females, and attended by them exclusively, is held in the lower 
lecture-room of the John Street Methodist Church, New York. The Post says 
it is open to all, is free from sectarian influences, and is attended with deep 
interest by a portion of the 80,000 female operatives of the city....... Every 
effort to introduce the culture of cotton in Utah territory has proved a fail- 
ure, because of the lack of water, bad seed, and mineral in the eoil...... A 
New York firm has invented a steam fire-engine which is self-propel- 
ling...... Lately at Northampton, in this State, there was a race between a 
Mr. Adams and the horse ‘“‘ Hector,” owned in North Adams, on the agricul- 
tural grounds; the horse to trot one mile and 400 yards, and the man to walk 
half a mile—best two in three. The first heat was won by the man, who 
came in about ten rods ahead; time, 3.16. The second heat was won by the 
horse, by about the same distance; time, 8.20. The third heat was won by 
the man, in 3.10. nearly distancing the horse......A specimen of the fair sex 
was on exhibition in Cynthiana, Ky., recently, who was seven feet two inches 

“in height, seventeen years of age, and said to be very pretty......A Chicago 
paper gives an account of the recent explosion of a metallic coffin from the 
gases generated by the corpse inside, while en route to a neighboring State 
for interment... ... A farmer at Cote, St. Paul, near the Lachine Canal, Mon- 
treal, perceived a large lynx in his poultry yard, feasting on one of his ducks, 
and turned out a large and ferocious dog he had upon it, but the dog was 


soon put hors du combat. The lynx then climbed up a tree, when the farmer 
loaded his gun and put a bullet through his head, which brought him to the 
ground. The lynx was of a large size and in good condition...... By arti- 
ficial respiration an estimable citizen of Cincinnati was prevented from de- 
parting this life after he had taken twp ounces and a half of laudanum. The 
physicians pumped the wind into him for nine hours anda half. and he is 


now quite well. ..... A Dutchman's heart-rending soliloquy is described thus : 
“She lofes Shon Mickle so much pesser as I, pecause he’s cot a koople tollars 
more as I has!”’...... A judge out west has recently decided that it might be 


insanity to sign another man’s name toa check, in place of your own; but 
when you draw the money on the check, and spend it, there is a great deal 
of sanity in the proceeding. ..... A letter has been received from Mr. Ander- 
son, one of the best players in Germany, and the victor at the chess tourna- 
ment held in London the year of the Great Exhibition, stating that he will 
pass his Christmas holidays in Paris to contend with Mr. Morphy. He in- 
tends arriving at the French capital about the 18th of December, and will re- 
main a fortnight. It is not, however, certain that the young American play- 
er can remain in Paris so late in the year......A correspondent of the Ra- 
leigh Standard, who has ded in the of tea in North Carolina, 
writes that the Paraguay tea, which it is proposed to introd into the 
United States, is identical with the ** Yopou,” which grows wild on the North 
Carolina coast, and is very generally drank among the poorer classes in that 
section. Many of the captains of vessels prefer a supply of it to coffee. It 
grows wild upon the eastern coast, but when cultivated and trimmed it 
makes a very beautiful tree...... There is a rat-catcher in New York who 
employs four men regularly in catching these animals, and within a compar- 
atively short period he has obtained about 3000 from the Astor House, 2000 
from the St. Nicholas Hotel, and about the same number from the New York, 
Taylor and other hotels in the city. He drives a great trade in the skins, 
which he sends to all parts of the United States. Baltimore alone takes some 
2000 per month...... A gentleman at Brookline has raised this year some 
Beurre Diel pears that surpass those of previous years in size and magnifi- 
cence. Some of them have weighed twenty-two ounces...... Tt has been 
truly remarked that satire is to be used as a man does his sword, not to be 
drawn but in his own defence, or to bring pretenders and i in society 
to a true light...... A New Orleans paper says a gentleman entering the city 
from Osyka, found himself !m company with four youths from Kentucky go- 
ing to New Orleans to seek their fortune. He endeavored to dissuade them 
from going, in consequence cf the prevailing fever, and advised them to take 
the return cars for home, or they would soon be the occupants of a grave- 
yard. They refused to return, saying they would dic first. They arrived in 
New Orleans, and, shortly after, three of them were buried, and the fourth 
was not expected to survive...... A new ship has just been launched at 
Havre, which is intended to be moved by a new motive power—that of 
vapor and hot air engendered in a close reservoir. She will be propelled by a 
ecrew...... A correspondent of the New York Herald writes from Hakodadi, 
Japan: *‘ A Yankee physician has stuck up his shingle near the consul’s res- 
idence. From appearance I should judge that it did not take him long to 
make his charges for his morning calls. His name is Bates, and he is from 
Ashfield, Mass., and very much of a gentleman. No doubt, after these peo- 
ple leave off some of their prejudices, he will have a good practice and reap a 
rich reward for the privation he has to undergo. He is quite a young man, 
and in excellent health... ... A writer in one of the medical magazines urges 
that the more out-door air and cheery sunshine a man can use the longer he 
will live. Go along any of the fashionable streets of New York, says the 
writer; and you will find not less than three, and often six, distinct contri- 
vances to keep out sunshine and gladness. First, the Venetian shutter on 
the outside; second, the close shutter on the inside; third. the blind which 
is moved by rollers; then there are the lace curtains, the damask or other 
material, etc. In the train comes the exclusion of external air by means of 
double sash, and a variety of patent contrivances to keep any little stray 
whiff of air from entering from the bottom, sides and tops of doors and win- 
dows. At this rate we shall dwindle into Lilliputs, if we do not die off 
sooner. .....Somebody in Paris has been writing the memoirs of Talleyrand. 
He has even attributed to this illustrious statesman the following remark 
made a few days before his death: *‘ My only occupation is to increase the 
bills of my creditors. I have worked at it all my life, and I am working at it 
etill.”...... Crinoline is disappearing at Paris, but do husbands rejoice there- 
at’? Alas,no! The substitute is to be voluminous dresses extending into a 
train behind, and consuming about forty yards of silk. Do the women wish 
to render marriage impossible to all but millionnaires? Are they aware of the 
deep immorality of extravagance’. ..... Among the 160 lessees of boxes at the 
Italian opera-house, Paris, there are not thirty natives of Paris. Spaniards, 
Russians, English and Americans abound among the musical magnates; but 
is it not strange that in this, the finest theatre of Paris, there are so few Par- 
isians? The smallest box, however, costs several thousand francs, and the 
French are economical in their pleasures. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Novers. Hovsenoip Eprriox. Woopstock. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 2 volumes, 12mo 


There elegant volumes contain one of the most spirited and popular of 
Scott's novels, that wherein the contrasted portraitures of Puritan and Cava- 
lier are marked by the greatest artistic vigor and felicity. The first volume 
is embellished 4y a fine steel portrait of Oliver Cromwell, the second by an 
ideal head of Alice Lee, the heroine. 


Tue Musicat A. B.C. By E. Ives, Jn. Boston: 0. Ditson & Co. 


An excellent work devoted to the rudiments of music, progressing so grad- 
ually that the pupil who follows its instructions will be very far advanced 
before he is aware of it. The work is very neatly printed, and contains many 
choice pieces. 


Birrer-Sweer. A poem by J. G. Hottann, author of the “Boy Path,” 

Titcomb’s Letters, etc. New York: Charles Scribner, 1859. 

This is a dramatic poem of great power, remarkable for its logical strength. 
The leading idea is original. The scene is a New England farmhouse, and the 
time Thanksgiving—the characters, the members of one family, are strongly 
individualized. They discuss the most momentous questions—the goodness 
of God, the purpose of evil, and the result is the removal of doubt and the 
triumph of faith. 


Tas Municrpauist. In two parts. New York: George Savage. 12mo. pp. 
302. 1858. 


In the form of a series of familiar letters addressed to his children, Mr. 
Savage, the autbor and publisher of this work, presents his views of the fed- 
eral constitution and the American theory of government. But though he 
takes broad ground, his efforts are specially directed to a reform of political 
abuses in New York, based on a revision of the constitution of that State. 
We have been much impressed by the earnest and honest spirit of the book, 
and also with the successful manner in which topics, generally considered 
dry, have been rendered acceptable to the general reader. The *‘ Munici- 
palist will doubtless make its mark. 


Tue Sone Festivat. By V.C. Tavior. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
This collection consists of psalmody, songs, duetts, trios, quartetts, glecs, 
sacred and operatic choruses for choirs, conventions, classes, schools, and the 
home circle. The author is well known for the taste evinced in his numerous 


fu) sical jlations 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have just ublished _ Land,” a 
national ode, words by G. W. Babcock, music by Thomas Co! 


Tus AvrocraT or Tar Breakrast Tasis. Boston: Sampson & Co. 

l2mp. pp. 364. 1858. 

The reading public will welcome warmly the publication in a dainty 
volume, illustrated by Hoppin, of the series of papers which proved so attrac- 
tive in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, and we are very much mistaken if 
it does not become a pet book. having av honored place on the same shelf 
with Lamb's essays, and as often taken down to delight the owner or enchant 
acircle of hearere. The book contains some of the best prose and verse 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ever wrote. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

As might have been expected, the French newspapers have resented the ar- 
rogant tone of the English press in commenting on the late transactions be- 
tween France and Portugal, and the tone of feeling between France and Eng- 
land is just now anything but amicable. The London Times fs essaying to 
get up a popular indignation feeling against the Derby cabinet for not inter- 
fering to prevent France from humiliating Portugal in the affair of the Charles 
George. But such interference was not to be thought of. Louis Philippe 
submitted to such intermeddling in a similar case—but Louis Napoleon isa 
very different sort of person. Louis Philippe feared a war: a war would be 
the salvation of Louis Napoleon.—The Hamburg steamsbip live has been re- 
inforced by the steamers Petropolis and Leutonia —A large body of marines 
have been sent from France to Canton.—The Empress Eugenie has been en- 
listed in the war against crinoline, and that monstrosity in female attire has 
probably received its death-blow.—From India we learn that rebellion still 
rears its hydra head. though the victory still perches on the British ~ban- 
ners.—A subscription is being organized in Hamburg to present to the cap- 
tains of the French and Norwegian vessels who saved the Austria’s passengers 
an appropriate souvenir each, for their exertions on that occasion.—Austria 
is said to be negotiating with Turkey for the cession of a port in the Sea of 
Marmora for the Austrian Lloyds.—The London Daily News declares Portugal 
entitled to the sympathy of all civilized powers. and that the censure of Eu- 
rope will deservedly full on France.—Thbe relaxation of the present severe 
passport system in France, has been carried out by a circular of instructions, 
issued by the mivister of the interior.—The official connection of Dr. Lyon 
Playfare with the Department of Science and Art having been severed by his 
election to the Chair of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, a distri- 
bution of the offices he held in the department has been made. Dr. Edwin 
Lankester, F. R. 8., the well-known lecturer and writer on science and med- 
icine. and editor of the natural history divisions of the *‘ English Cyclopm- 
dia,” will succeed him as scientific referee to the department. 


Rossini the Composer. 

The Paris municipality have offered Rossini a most eligible site, planted 
with full grown trees, in the delightful suburb of Passy. where be is about to 
construct an Italian villa. The maestro had found his native Bologna iusuf- 
ferably dreary, Gomi, and dull, nor is that to be wondered at while the pres- 

ent night tes all human activity in that devoted town. Lie tried 
Siienses but that city he found a vast caravansera of passing strangers with- 
out a permanent circle of social enjoyment. Paris has fulfilled all his re- 
quirements, and he erects his tent in this metropolis of taste, refinement, 
and intellectual as well as artistic cultivation. 


Sir John Bowring. 

The health of Sir John Bowring is reported to be failing. The Bishop of 
Victoria writes that Sir John is involved in a great deal of trouble just now 
in the internal administration of the colonial government. It is likely that 
the matter may be mooted in the House of Commons. Hlis wife is lately gone 
to England, having never reccvered the effect of the Chinese poisoning. The 
greatest enemy Sir John Bowring ever had would be melted to pity and sym- 
pathy, if he could see the slow but certain progress of sickness and infirmity 
creeping over him. 


Chateaubriand. 

Jules Janin comes out with a woeful tale about the indignities and neglect 
of which Chateaubriand is the object. In the recent visit of the court to 
Brittany her illustrious son was studiously forgotten, and now it appears the 
old woman, who was the custodian of his tomb ona rock at St. Malo, bas 
died (of the rheumatism), and his grave will be a prey to English tourists, 
who chip off bits of the Sphynx, mutilate the Parthenon, and commit all 
sorts of depredations. 


Death of Distinguished Chess-Players. 

The London Sunday Times announces the death of two famous chess-play- 
ers. The first, Dr. Lehfeldt, was one of the editors of the Berlin Schahzei- 
tung, which will deeply feel the void left by his early demise. The second is 
Herr Matschecko, from Vienna, known, years since, as one of the best players 
and most esteemed members of the Vienna Chess Club. Ilis strength in, and 
predilecti for, the gambite, were proverbial in that capital. 


A Flight of Cranes. 

Lately an enormous flock of cranes passed over Paris in the evening, mov- 
ing to the south. The feathered travellers were ranged in two files, in the 
form of a V,and one of them, placed at the head, served as a guide to the 
little army. These cranes were of the ash-colored species—the top of the 
head red, the throat and occiput blackish, and the rest of the body an ashen 
grey. Their flight is considered a certain indication of severe weather. 


Lamartine. 

Lamartine writes a letter in the Gaulois, announcing the sale of bis estates 
in Burgundy, and tbe imminent removal of his lares and penates at the suit 
of the French John Doe, intimating that if the subscription does not get 
brisker, he will remove himself bodily from France, adding that she shan‘t 
have his bones, ne ossa quidem 


The Standard-Bearer of the Malakoff. 

The Brussels ** Nord” asserted lately that the chasseur who bore the 
French standard on the summit of the Malakoff had not yet received a deco- 
ration. This isa mistake. The banner was upheld by a corporal of Zouaves 
named Lehaut. He was made a sergeant and a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in December. 1857. 


A Fortunate Tenor. 

Giuglini, the tenor, is pow engaged at Trieste, at the rate of 16,000 francs 
per month. After singing a few nights for this immenee sum, he proceeds to 
Madrid, where he is also to be paid some fabulous price. A successfui singer 
gets more money than a prime minister, and is sure to remain longer “in 
office.” 

Sickness in the East. 

Advices from the East speak of the discovery of a sad malady, which it 
was hoped had disappeared with the Middle Ages. It is a purulent leprosy 
brought from Mecca by the pilgrims, and it has compelled the Egyptian au- 
thorities to adopt certain precautionary sanitary measures. 


Faust. 

The new drama of Faust is still having a great run at the theatre of the 
Porte Saint Martin, Paris. The splendor of the scenery, the richness of the 
costume, and the striking character of the tableaux have never been equalled 
on the stage. 


Vincennes. 

An enlargement of Vincennes has been decided upon. Land will be im- 
mediately secured for the establishment of the new park of artillery, which 
will be the finest in Europe. 

Africa. 

Important measures are on foot with the French colony of Senegal. It is 
proposed to extend the limits of the colony to the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Timbuctoo. 


Snow in the Pyrenees. 
The Courrier de Bayonne announces that heavy enows have fallen on the 
highest summits of the Pyrenees. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Kastty Dowz.—There is not a village or town in the country so smail, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 


A physician of New Orleans recently tried the experiment of 
transfusion on a patient who was dying for want of blood nour- 
ishment with complete success.—— The Charlottesville ( Va.) Ad- 
vocate says there is now at Mr. Dodd’s cabinet shop in that place, 
for repairs, an old bureau that possesses no little interest, as it 
was undoubtedly the property of Mary, the mother of Washing- 
ton. It is now the property of Elder James Fife, and its connec- 
tion with the family of General Washington is fully sustained by 
unquestionable evidence.—— The Countess of Landsfeldt goes to 
Europe for the purpose of leciuring on “The Institutions and 
People of the United States.”—— The Mobile (Ala.) Tribune 
says: “ An editor of a Southern paper was recently married, after 
an engagement which had lasted twenty-seven years. During all 
this time the wide Atlantic rolled between the lovers, who, never- 
theless, remained faithful to their first vows, and are now, after 
this long separation, enjoying the reward of their mutual fideli- 
ty.”—— A cheap edition of Halleck’s poems has just been issued 
by the Appletons.—— Charles Mackay has been wandering over 
the Isle of Wight—‘‘among the daisies, and the larks, and the 
roses, and the honeysuckles.” His new book of songs will be 
ready for publication in the course of a month.—— A Hungarian, 
Mr. Leon Aumar, has, according to a Brussels paper, made a new 
and curious application of electricity. Ina public concert he 
played, by means of electric wires, on five different pianos at the 

time. The electric battery which worked the wires was in 
an adjoining room.—— Mr. Ira Aldridge, the black tragedian, has 
again made a success at Prague. It is stated that he will soon 
appear in New York. Othello is his greatest personation —— A 
funny widow who was before the Orange county, Va. court re- 
cently, as a witness, turned her back upon one of the counsel and 
refused to answer him, because he was “ old and ugly,” and turn- 
ing to the commonwealth’s attorney put her arm around his neck 
and asked for his protection.—— Professor P. A. Chadbourne has 
accepted the Bowdoin Professorship left vacant by the decease of 
Professor Cleveland.—— It is said that M’dlle. Piccolomini is to 
return to England for the next summer’s opera season.—— It is 
understood that the Supreme Court of Califurnia will soon give a 
decision fully sustaining Col. Fremont’s claim as the rightful own-, 
er of all the gold on his territory. This will make him the pos- 
sessor of the most valuable property in the world.—— Another of 
the contemporaries of Burns has been gathered to his fathers. 
James Neil died recently at Hurlford, aged ninety years. ——A 
few nights since in New York, a serenade party, after spending an 
hour in producing the most dulcet strains, were informed by a 
polite watchman that “ nobody lived there.”——— Miss Julia Ste- 
vens is an unhappy woman. She drew $3000 from the Bank of 
America in New York and lost it before she got to her hotel, the 
Girard House.—— The attorney general of the United States has 
decided that district attorneys, according to the act of 1858, can 
only receive pay at so much a day—$5 for each day’s service—in 
examination of persons charged with crime, no matter how many 
cases are examined in a day. 


“On ty a Fippier!”—This is the quaint title of one of Hans 
Andersen’s capital stories. And it was “only a fiddler’ who 
picked up a precarious livelihood by his instrument who lately 
fell from one of the New York ferry-boats and was drowned. 
His hat and fiddle came to the surface, but he, poor fellow, never 
rose again. Perhaps the waters of the fall rolled over a misap- 
preciated son of genius ;—perhaps only a caprice of fortune pre- 
vented the poor outcast of the world from witching it with the 
melodies of a Paganini or Ole Bull. 


>» 


TeRPsicHOREAN.—As the scason of balls has opened, the fol- 
lowing may serve to stimulate some of the many thousand light 
fantastic toes that trip to the music of the violin. The Dispatch 
(Ga.) fells a story about a dance between a fellow named Snell- 
ings and a Hackensack girl called “Big Sis.” They danced 
seventeen hours and fifty-seven minutes, when “ Big Sis” caved, 
and took a seat in the chimney corner, fanning herself with the 
bread tray. Snellings was still dancing at the close of the last 
Dispatch. 


Menpicity.—Begging is not such a bad business after all. 
Burns, summing up the possibility of his future, once wrote, 


** The last the warst 
Is only just to beg.” 


And in the greasy, tattered waistcoat of a Philadelphia street-beg- 
gar, lately arrested for intoxication, was found a large quantity of 
gold half eagles. Many of these mendicants are richer than the 
men they importane for charity. 

Toceruer !—Let our friends remember that we send “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial” and “The Flag of our Union,” together, for 
$3 50a year. These two journals united form a fund of valu- 
able and entertaining reading and pictorial illustrations unequalled 
elsewhere. 


> 


Tar Dvxe or Mataxorr.—Poor fat Pelissier does not, it ap- 
pears, cut a very brilliant figure in society. He brings much of the 
‘f mp into the salon, and his dancing is very funny. Think of 
Falstaff attempting the “ schottische,” or the valse en deux lemps ! 


GA ansive Gatherings. 


Edson Sexton of Stockbridge has found a carrot in his field 
which measured four feet and three-fourths inches in length. 

A Yankee physician named Botts, from Ashfield, Mass., has 
— himself and is doing a good business in Hakodadi, 

apan. 

Professor Felton of Harvard College, has recently discovered 
some fragments of the poetry of Menander in Dr. Abbott’s 
Egyptian museum in New York. 


The Lawrence Herald of Freedom says that an immense amount 
of molasses will be manufactured in Kansas this autumn, from the 
Chinese sugar cane. 

The city of Madison, Indiana, hitherto in good credit, is in de- 
fault of interest on $50,000 bonds issued several years ago to the 
Madison and Indianapolis Railroad Company. 

Messrs. Majors, Russell & Waddell, the contractors for transport- 
ing supplies to our army in Utah, have despatched 159 trains, em- 
bracing 910 wagons, since spring. 

Rev. John Sawyer, who died at Bangor, Maine, on the 14th of 
October, was, pe ps, the oldest minister in the United States— 
being one hundred and three years of age. 

A man who has just died of yellow fever in the hospital at Gal- 
veston, confessed on his deathbed to the murder of a man on a 
Galveston steamboat, for which crime he was tried not long ago 
and acquitted. 

Dr. Wm. P. Floyd, youngest son of the late Gov. Floyd of Vir- 
ginia, has become a convert of Catholicism. It is said that the 
number of conversions to the Catholic faith in the Floyd family 
and its connections amounts to twenty-five. 


Utah correspondence states that the ny men sanguinely ex- 

t the admission of the territory into the Union as a State dur- 

ing the next session of Congress for 1858-9. They claim a 

pulation of one hundred thousand, and that the United States 
as no right to withhold a State government. 

The Comptroller’s report of the State of Georgia sho@s the 
assessed valuation of the property of that State, exclusive of bank 
and railroad capital, to be $539,055,114, which is an increase of 
$11,226,151 in one year. ‘The number of slaves is 432,124, val- 
ued at $227,468,927. This is an increase of 5558 since 1857. 


The chief engineer of the Reading Railroad declares that inves- 
tigation shows, that on the 60 pound English rail the wear is from 
27 to 47 per cent., while that on the American is 12 to 14 per cent. 
The beveling on the English bar was one in 40 to 82, while om the 
American it was one in 127 to one in 343. 


An item from Lucknow, India, states that as a funeral party of 
her majesty’s 35th regiment were out burying a comrade, a flash 
of lightning knocked down the whole party, killing two men and 
wounding another. The killed looked exactly as if they had been 
shot through the head, with some portions of skin off the chest, 
and the bodies discolored. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald, writing from New 
Zealand, under date of July 6, states that from an interesting col- 
ony of Pitcairn’s Island, the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, whom the British government recently put in possession 
of Norfolk Island, had become dissatisfied with that place, and 
had returned to their old residence on Pitcairn’s Island. 


A very singular circumstance happened to a young lady in Cin- 
cinnati a few nights since. The evening, or rather all the day 
previous, she had been complaining of a severe pain in the head 
and eyes, more particularly the latter. Judge of her astonishment 
and that of her friends to find, the morning following, that during 
the night she had become completely cross-eyed. 


The free trade principles of Louis Napoleon have prevented a 
high price of bread in Paris. Through his mininister he has re- 
quested information about the repeal of the English corn laws, 
the results of that measure, its effects upon agriculture, etc. 
France does not commence to grow food enough for her people, 
— necessity of the admission of foreign flour free is obvious 
to all. 


John Bray of Indiana arrived at St. Louis a few evenings since 
with his family, and put up for the night in a ferry wharf boat. 
During the night one of the children became restless, and Mr. 
Bray walked out upon the deck with it to quiet it, when he unwit- 
tingly walked off into the river, and father and child were both 
drowned. His wife and three children were by this casualty left 
without a protector and without money. 


“The Empress Eugenie” cloak as described in late “Fash- 
ions,” must be a “stunning” garment. It is made with two 
— behind, set on a deep yoke. The back and sides havea 

road trimming of silk and chenille in diamond and star patterns, 
finished with tassels. It has a square sleeve, richly fringed, with 
tassels on each point. The cloak is tied close to the waist; the 
yoke is fringed, and the collar matches the side trimming. 


At Detroit, a young man named Henry Lewis has commenced 
a suit against a young lady named Mary Ann West, to recover 
some $70 worth of wedding “fixings’”” which he bought for her 
recently. She don’t want to marry him, and he is bound to lose 
no money by the operation. He alleges they are his, having been 
obtained by her without consideration. Per contra, she declares 
that they are all “hers,” and has replevined them. And thus the 
matter stands at present. ’ 


The Philadelphia police made a descent on a faro bank in 
Chestnut Street one night lately, when there happened to be thirt 
visitors in, who were not a litle scared. One gentleman, it is 
said, crawled into an ash box, several others jamped out through 
a back window and lacerated their legs by falling into a skylight, 
while one stout gentleman undertook to conceal his entire person 
by crawling into a three-peck coal-scuttle, from which he was fished 
ont by the coat-tails, half dead from fright. The officers didn’t 
meddle with the visitors to the place, but arrested the keepers. 

From a return just published, containing a comparative state- 
ment of pauperism in England and Wales in August, 1857 and 
1858, it appears that in the first week of August, 1857, the total 
number of paupers relieved was 810,306, being 149 less than those 
relieved in the first week of last month. In the second week of 
August, 1857, 808,011 were relieved, being 213 more than in the 
corresponding week this year. In the third week there is a de- 
crease this year of 165; but in the fourth week the numbers are, 
1857, 805,509 ; 1858, 905,955, being an increase this year of 1546. 

A double tragedy occurred in Philadelphia recently. Richard 
Dillon, a young man 22 years of age, being refused admission to 
her réom by a woman of ill-repute who had discarded him, at- 
tempted to gain access to her by descending the chimney of the 
house, but got wed into the flue and was suffocated ere he 
could be got out. e€ was intoxicated at the time, and as he was 
armed, doubtless intended violence. Another mistress of Dillon, 
hearing of his death, threw herself into the Delaware, and on 
Wednesday morning her lifeless body was found floating in the 
water. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. The superiority of some men is merely little; are 
great because their rare are little. —Johnese, 

..+. I know of no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise, and closing it with an exception.— Steele. 

.-+» Silence is the perfectest herald of joy. I were but little 
happy if I could say how much.—Shakspeare. 

...+. The errors of women spring almost always from her faith 


in the good or her confidence in the true.—Balzac. 


.... The defects of women spring from their weakness or their 
sensibility ; the defects of men come from their egotism and 
harshness.—Jean Paul. 


«++. There is nothing more universally commended than a fine 
day ; the reason is, that people can commend it without envy.— 
Shenstone. 

.++. The ancient world could boast of but seven wonders. In 
modern times art and science have made wonder“one of our most 
familiar feelings.— Bovee. 

..». Aman alone can witness with complete indifference the 
love of which he is the object. A woman can never remain in- 
sensible to it.—Jean Paul. 

.... Itis with books as with men—much of the consideration 
we enjoy in the world is due to our acquaintance with those of 
the better sort.—Bovee. 

.... Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, and the 
ee of all mortals are those who have more of either than 
they know how to use.—Johnson. 

..+. In general, inquiry ceases when we adopta-theory. After 
that we overlook whatever makes against it, and see, and think, 
and talk, and write only in favor of it.— 

.... A woman betrays you, destroys you, but she embalms 
and mourns you. There are very few whio leave their dead 
ind them, without at least taking trouble to bury them.— 
J. Stahl. 
.... With mothers and women in love there is a patient resig- 
nation which surpasses human ene and perhaps reveals the 
existence of certain chords which has refused to man.— 


Joker's Budget. 


What part in # play do drinking men always like the best. The 
fine ale to be sure. 

Why is a man paying his note at the bank like a father going to 
see his children ? Seume he meets his responsibilities. ” 

A person complaining of the smallness of some chops brought 
to table, an incorrigible wag observed, “probably the sheep was 
fed on short commons.” 

A town in New Jersey, of some four thousand inhabitants, bein 
just incorporated, an old darkey was heard to exclaim: “ It wil 
be just like Filadelphy now, I spect.” 

“It is not proper for you to pity school, my dear, to-day, for it’s 
Sunday.” “I know it, mother,” replied the little girl, “ but it is 
Sunday School that I am playing.” 

A Lady.—You gaze on this curious concern as it wriggles along 
the streets, and are reminded of soldiers’ tents with streamers 
waving from the top. 

“T tell you, Susan, that I will commit suicide if you wont have 
me.” ‘“ Well, Thomas, as soon as you have given me that proof 
of your affection, I will believe that you love me.” 

The author of “Tristam Shandy,” who knew human nature 
pretty well, says: ‘A sober man, when drunk, has the same 
kind of stupidity about him that a drunken man has when he is 
sober.” 

A professional beggar boy, some ten years of age, ignorant of 
the art of reading, bought a card to place on his breast, and ap- 
peared in the public streets as a “poor widow, with eight small 
children.” 

“ Ah, Miss Caroline,” said a school teacher to one of his class, 
“what do you think you would have been without your good 
father and mother?” ‘I suppose, sir,” smartly and pertly replied 
Miss Caroline, ‘I should have been an orphan.” 

A little book has just been issued by the “Committee of the 
Ladies’ National Association for the Diffusion of Hygienic Knowl- 
edge,” under the interrogative title, “Why do not Women 
Swim?’ A wretch has answered, “ Why, indeed? Women of 
all creatures ought to be able to swim. Most of them are light 
enough, and many are empty enough.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 

ualled cee oe popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to ¥ rnia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

> It = ae such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


super royal . 

to It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years editc- 
rial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vu word or line. 

reat numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(0 Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

and beautiful in humanity. 
(O™ It is acknow! that the good influence of such s paper in the home 


circle is almost incalculable. 
(> Its suggestive provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of know 


(O> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{0 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the 
lowest club rates. (> Sample copies sent w 
Published every Saturday, by 


to his own address at the 
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M. M. BALLOU, 
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* HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 

interesting engraving on @his page represents the interior 
of the noblest charitable institution of eetiadhe hospital for 
sick children. The little creatures are here kindly and generously 
cared dolla as our engraving shows, are fur- 
nished wi ings, " and other toys suitable 
age. In the Gon at present 19 beds ; 


entire organization of the institution. 
are best adapted to “little men,” and a plentiful supply of 
amusing pictorial books—contributed some by visitors, some by 
the doctors, and some by their friends. There is also a fever 
ward, containing eight . We may add that out-door patients 


& 


FOR SICK CHILDREN, IN LONDON. 


are relieved daily to the number of 200. The in-door patients are 
limited to about 45, through the want of ampler means. There 
is no other restriction upon their admission. The “open sesame” 
is simply suffering. Seven years only has the hospital been in 
existence. It was established in 1852, on a very small scale, 
making up but five or six beds, but it ee in usefulness 
A year, grown unobtrusively, and, indeed, by the great body 
of the public, quite unnoticed. During the year 1857, 325 in- 
patients and 9025 out-patients were admitted, making a total of 
1483 in-patients and 39,330 out-patients, who have enjoyed the 
benefits of the hospital since it was first opened. The income for 
the year 1857 amounted to £2568; the expenditure to £2437. 
The Samaritan Fund, which provides for the journeys of the 
children to Hornsey and Tottenham, and the Home at Brighton, 
shows an income of £88, against an expenditure of £70. 


THE HARBOR OF VILLAFRANCA. 

The second e on this page 
represents the r of Villafranca, on 
the Mediterranean, recently ceded by 
Sardinia to Russia, an event which has 
caused no little stir in the Old World, 
where 4 movement of Russia is 
watched with jealousy by the other pow- 
ers. The Russian navy required a port 
at which it could obtain supplies ; sev- 
eral of its vessels have been recently 
obliged to go to Brest to be careened ; 
and it was therefore natural it should 
endeavor to create in the Mediterranean a 
depot of provisions. Count Cavour has 
himself furnished this explanation of 
the affair. In a circular ssed to the 
diplomatic agents of Sardinia, the count 
states that the cession made to Russia is 
gratuitous and revocable at will. It 
comprises-an old prison, and 
more ; which old gn is to be 

as a store for coals and ‘provis- 

ions. M. Nowosielski, the 
director of the Russian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, is now at Villafranca, to 
superintend the installation of the Rus- 
sian establishment in that port. The 
company intends, in the first place, to 
establish a direct service to Smyrna, Al- 
exandria, and Syria, in opposition to 
the Austrian Lloyd’s. -A direct commu- 
nication between Trieste and Odessa 
will afterwards be organized. Villa- 
franca is situated at the extremity of a 
bay formed on theeast by Mounts Alban 
and Boron, on the west by the little 
peninsula of St. Hospice ; it is protected 
on the north by successive ranges of high 
mountains. The bay is —— shel- 
tered, and a strong squadron could an- 
chor there in safety. But the port i 
near France, and is so difficult to defend, 
that the concentration there of any im- 
portant naval materiel would: have been 
unwise on the part of the Turin govern- 
ment; consequently, it has been allowed 
to fall gradually into its te state of 
decay. The town of Villafranca is built, 
like all others along the coast, in ter- 
races, which rise one above the other. 
From the bay the ap ce of its white 
houses rising from the lovely blue of the 
Mediterranean is striking, and its pictur- 
esque character is enhanced by the lux- 
uriance of the olive plantations which 
hem it in on all sides. In the time of the Romans, it was cele- 
brated for its olives, which earned for it the name of “ Portus 
Olivule,” and by that title it was known even in the thirteenth 
century. In the ninth century, the Saracens, who had invaded the 
country, were driven into the sea by Gibalin Grimaldi, a noble at- 
tached to the fortunes of William the First, Count of Arles and 
Provence. Charles of Anjou ized the immense advantages 
offered by this port, and expended considerable efforts in raising it 
to importance. He encouraged settlers, and relieved the poor 
from all fiscal burdens. In the hands of the House of Savoy, 
Villafranca underwent considerable transformation, and became a 
State arsenal. It fell into the hands of the French Republican 
army in the first Italian Se without any attempt at defence. 
After having been occupied during the gary by the 
French, Villafranca returned to the possession of inia. 


THE HARBOR OF VILLAFRANCA, ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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